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APRIL  1 ,  1945 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  ^Department  Agriculture  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents,  field  statisticians, 
and  cooperating  State  agencies. 
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national  crop  prospects  are  now  even/better  than  they  v/ere  a  month  ago.  Hay 

crops  and  pastures  liave"  an  excellent  start.    Ranges  are  a.  little  late  in  the  far 

West  hut  prospects  appear  favorahle  in  nearly  the  v;hole  range  area..   The  vdntor  who 

.  crop  is  now  estimated  at  863,000,000  "bushels,  .  This  is  a  hundred  million  "bushels 

a'bove  prospects  last  I)ecem"ber  and  would  "be  the  largest  winter  v:heat  crop  ever 

produced,  ■  Other  winter  grains  are  in  good  shape,  .  The  seeding  of  spring  small 

grains  appears  fa,irly  well  advanced  for  the  season  in  the  main  producing  States, 

Stocks  of  feed  grain  and  vjheat  on  farms  are  at  near— record  level, 

¥est  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  general  rains  during  March  greatly  improved 
"moisture  conditions  for  grov/ing  crops  and  prospects  for  irrigation,    Mrjch  rainfali 
v/as  light  from  western  Hehraska  southward  and  Florida,  has  suffered  from  drought 
for  some  months,  "but  the  area,,  of  the  country  now  seriously  short  of  rc?,in  is  un- 
usually small.     In  Arkansas  and  la.rge  portions  of  surrounddng  States  farm  v^ork  has 
heen  greatly  delayed  by  persistent  rains,    ¥lth  previous  flood  records  "being  "broke: 
"by  the  Red  River  and  other  streams,  the  area  overflowed  v/ill  pro"ba"bly  pass,  the 
million  acre  mark  and  a  much  larger  a.creage  is  so  wet  that  no  field  v;ork  ca.n_be 
done  for  weeks*     In  this  area  it  is  not  likely  the  full  plo.nned  acreage  can  "bo 
grown  and  considera"ble  shifting  may  occur  to  crops  which  can  "be  planted  late,  Thi 
appea^rs  to  he  the  only  large  area  v/hcre  farm  v/ork  has  "been  seriously  delayed  so 
far,  or  where  crop  prospects  are  definitely  su"bnormal, 

IToarly  everywhere  east  of  the  Rockies  March  v/a,s  unusually  v/arm.     In  almost 
half  of  the  States  the  average  temperature  in  March  was  a,"bout  as  high  a,s  v;ould  bo 
normal  in  April,    On  April  1  vegetation  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  v;as  as 
far  adva.nccd  a.s  it  often  is  on  May  1,     Thus  plums  a.nd  cherries  v.-ere  in  full  bloom 
as  far  north  as  the  fruit  sections  of  southwestern  Michigaji  where  the  a.vcra-ge  date 
of  last  frost  is  after  the  first  of  May,     G-rass  and  winter  grains  ha-ve  made,  an  un- 
usua.l  early  grov/th.    The  reported  condition  of  pastures  on  April  1  a-^oraged  nearly 
as  high  as  in  July  1942  and  higher  than  on  any  other  date  since  1927,  "Prospects 
for  pastures,  ranges,  and  hay  crops  have  rarely  been  better  at  this  time  of  year. 
With  one  of  the  earliest  springs  on  record,  both  milk  production  per  cov;  and  egg 
production  per  hen  appear  to  have  averaged  higher  during  March  tha.n  at  the  same 
season  in  pjiy  previous  year.    As  stocks  of  feed  gra.in  and  whoat'on  farms  are  at 
near-record  levels  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  should  con- 
tinue heavy. 

Loss  of  v/inter  v/heat  from  either  v/interkilling  or  drought  has  been  light  and 
reports  show  a  high  condition  irx  nearly  all  States,  The  ^'^pril  l.C-anditroik-of. wliea* 
is  the  highest  for  Ihe  date  since  1919  and  reported  condition  of  rye  is  the  highest 
since  1914, 
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Reports  from- 12  Southern  States  show  the  condition  of  v/inter  oats  and  winter  tar  ley 
to  "be  mostly  good  to  excellent.     In 'the  hiimid  areas  where  yields  of  small  grains  are 
often  limited  "by  rusts  and  other  diseases,  the  present  high  condition  does  not 
ndcessarily  give  assurance  of  good  yields;  farther  west  a  good  start  at  this  season 
is  more  significant,  "but  prospects  can  still  change  greatly. 

During  the  first  week  of  April  a  cold  wave  brought  temperatures  close  to  zero 
to  places  in  the  northern  Plains  and  temperatures  belov/  20  degrees  in  northern 
Texas.    Night  temperatures  di'opped  belov;  freezing  in  most  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  qountry.    The  full  extent  of  the  damage  is  not  yet  knovm.     V/heat  seems  to  have 
escaped  v/ith  little  or  no  apparent  injury.    Alfalfa,  clover,  lespedeza  and  other 
field  crops  v/ere  frozen  back  in  some  places  but  should  recover.     Damage  to  fruit 
crops  was  extensive,  ranging  from  a  nearly  complete  kill  of  early  fruit  blossoms  in 
the  higher  Plains  area,  where  few  farmers  attempt  to  grov;  fruit,  to  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  blossoms  in  v/ell  located  orchards  in  the  main  northern  fruit  belts  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     In  commercial  orchards  some  trees  in  frosty  pockets  and 
some  varieties  v;ill  have  little  fruit.    Where  only  a  portion  of  the  blossoms  on  a 
tree  v;ere  killed  a  nearly  full  fra.it  crop  v/ould  still  be  possible  but  until  the  ■■ 
danger  of  further  frosts  has  passed  the  outlook  v/ill  remain  uncertain,  Prospects 
for  fruits  appear  favorable  v/est  of  the  Roclcies  and  in  the  Southern  citrus  and 
Southeastern  peach  States,     Damage  so  far  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  important  in 
the  main  New  York  or  Michigan  fruit  belts  or  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  but 
further  losses  are  not  improbable.     Damage  varied  locally  in  the  Shenandoah  area 
but  was  extensive  to  apples  and  peaches  especially  in  Virginia. 

vriMTSH  I'lHEAH:  :    A  record  crop  of  862,515,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat  is  in  prospect 

on  April  1.     Such  a  crop  woiold  be- nearly  100  million  bushels  above 
that  of  last  year,  and  37  million  bushels  above  the  largest  previous  winter  wheat 
crop  —  that  of  1931.    The  reported  condition  of  wheat  is  the  highest  since  1919 
and  the  growth  is  tv/o  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  normal, 

THieat-  came  through  the  v;inter  v/ell  in  nearly  all  important  v/inter  v;hcat 
States,     Good  snow  cover  in  most  areas  furnished  adec[uate  protection,  and  held  v/in- 
ter acreage  losses  to  the  lov/est  level  in  25  years.     In  addition  to  this  highly 
favorable  condition  the  early  start  of  spring  grov/th  attended  the  v/arm  March  weather. 
Tall  moistui-e  v/as 'generally  sufficient  to  promote  good  fall  grov/th,  and  in  most 
sections  the  ground  v;as  in  condition  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  moist-ure  from 
melted  snow  and  rains.    The  April  1  indicated  yield  of  17,4  bushels  per  seeded  acre 
is  approximately  1  bushel  above  last  year  and  the  highest  since  1942.    The  expected 
abandonment  is  the  lov/est  since  1919,  • 

Although  highly  favorable  conditions  were  nationwide  on  April  1,  the  most 
favorable  prospects  are  in  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
rivers.     Conditions  are  nearly  as  favorable  in  the  Great  Plains  States,  from  South 
Dakota  to  Texas,  and  v/est*  to  Colorado  and  ilev/  Mexico,     Leaf  rust  is  quite  prevalent, 
hov/ever,  in  the  southern  Plains  States,  v/here  it  appeared  in  ab-undance  last  fall, 
and  much  of  it  survived  the  v/inter,    Wyoming  v/as  too  dry  last  fall  and  continues 
dry.     Insufficient  'fall  and  winter  moisture  curtailed  seedings  to  some  extent  in 
the  Pacific  ITorthwest  States,    Damage  from  the  recent  lov/  temperatures  appears  to 
have  been  inconsequential. 
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STOCKS;     Stocks  of  vrheat  on  farms »  April  1,  estimated  at  239,033,000 

bushels,  v/ere  th.e  third  largest  record  in  the  series  v/hich  began 
in  1927,    Tarm  supplies  on  hand  a  year  ago  amounted  to  219,579,000  bushels 
and  the  lO^ear  (1933-42)  average  for  April  1  is  about  163  million  bushels. 
Current  farm  reserves  nre  equivalent  to  about  22  percent  of  the  record  1944 
production^    A  year  ago  about  25  percent  of  the  1943  \jheat  crop  v;as  in  farm 
storage.     Tlie  farm  disappearance  of  153,340,000  bushels  of  v/heat  from  January 
1  to, April  1  this  year  is  somex'/hat  less  than  the  153,047,000  bushels  moved 
from  farm  storage  during,  the  first  quarter  in  1944  ejid  the  154,454,000  in 
1943#    The  lO-'year  (1934-43)  average  farms  disappearance  is  85,425,000  bushels. 

On  April  1  farm  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  I'orth  Central  Area  v^ere  about 
10  percent  greater  than  on  the  same  date  last  year  and  in  the_  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  iteas  more  than  twice  as  largo,    April  1  farm  stocks  in 
the  Western  States  were  about  12  percent  less  than  a  year  ago, 

Rlffi:     The  April  1  condition  of  rye  is  91  percent  of  normal,  compared  v/ith  79 

percent  on  April  1,  1944,    This  is  3  points  above  the  December  1  con-  ■ 
dition  and  15  points  above  the  10-yoar  (1934-43)  average  April  1  condition 
of  75  percent.     The  April- 1  condition  this  year  is  equal  to  that  of  i^ril  1, 
1914,  but  othert;isc  the  highest  since  1910, 

Condition  improved  3  points  since  December  in  South  Dakota;  4  points 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  5  points  in  llebraska  ana  Ilichigan;  7  points  in.  . 
Pennsylvania,  and  1  point  in  Kansas,     There  .lias  been  no  cha.nge  in  ITorth  Da**- 
kota,  v/hilo  Oklahoma,  a  comparatively  la,rge  producing  State  in  recent  yeoxs 
shows  a  1  point  decline.    All  other  States  show  some  improvement  except  a 
few  Western  States, 

In  the  major  rye-producing  States,  condition  April  1  this  year  ranged 
from  9  points  in  Oklahoma  to  22  points  in  Nebraska  over  the  same  period  la^t 
year  v/ith  all  but  a  few  other  States  above  last  year.    Ml  States  show  con- 
dition better  than  the  lO^year  average' except  Idaho  and  California,     In  the 
larger  producing  States,  vyc  condition  ranges  from  10  points  above  average 
in  Wisconsin  to  22  points  above  in  South  Dakota, 

EYE  STOCKS;    April  1  farm  stocks  of  ryo  are  the  lowest  for  the  date  of  any 

of  the  six  years  of  record.  Estimated  at  6,673,000  bushels,  or 
slightly  over  one-fourth  of  the  1944  production,  current  stocks  arc  v/oll  bo- 
low  the  8,890,000  bushels  on  farms  at  this  time  last  year,  and  only  about 
28  percent  of _  the  24  million  bushels  on  farms  Aaoril  1,  1943,  This  report  -  ■ 
marks  the  first  time  that  fri.rm  stocks  of  rye  Ivavc  been  published,  _  by  States, 
as  of  April  1,  Elsewhere  in  this  report  is  a  table  showing  farm  stocks  of 
rye  for  the  U, S,  by  quarterly  dates  for  the  crops  of  1939  to  1944, 

^   Disappearance  of  rye  stocks  from  farms  January' 1  to  April  1  this. year 
amounted  to  a  little  over  4  million  bushels.    This  compares  v.dth  almost 
million  bushels  for  the  same  period  last  year  and  about  92  million  bushels  for 
the  srjne  quarter  of  1943, 

About  55  percent  of  the  total  farm  stocks  of  rye  arc  in  the  three  States 
of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  llebraska,  although  these  States  produced 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  1944  crop.     The  ITorth  Central  States  as  a  group 
have  more  than  75  percent  of  the  total  farm  stocks  of  rye. 
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CORN  STOCKS:     A  near-record  quantity  of  corn,  about  1,340  mi-1  lion  bushels, 

repp.ined  on  farms  on  April  1,  1945.     These  reserves  are  23 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  55-  percent  above  averaf^e,  but  about  3 
percent  less  than  the  record  stocks  on  April  1,  1943.     In  terms  of  percentage 
of  the  previous  year's  crop,  current  stocks  are  equivalent  to  46  percent  of 
the  production  for  grain,  compared  v/lth  40  percent  a  year  ago  and  the  average 
of  46  percent. 

Estimated  corn  stocks  cover  grain  corn  on  farms  from  the  1944  crop  and 
carryover  from  previous  years,   including  corn  purchased  by  the  Government  and 
still  on  farm.s  as  v^ell  as  that  sealed  under  Government  loan.     About  15  million 
bushels  of  corn  v.'ere  under  outstanding  loans  on  farms  on  /pr  il  1,  1945,  compared 
with  7  million  a  year  earlier,  with  116  million  on  April  1-,  1945,  v/ith  262 
million  in  1942,  vrith  299  million  in  1941  and  v/ith  451  million  bushels  in  194-0. 

Corn  moved  from  farms  at  a  rapid  rate  during  t'n  e  first  three  months  of 
1945,  total  disappearance  reaching  806  million  bushels.     This  is  8  percent 
less  than  the  record  of  875  million  bushels  for  the  period,  set  last  year,  but 
is  a  -tiaird  larger  than  the  10-year  average  disappearance  of  607  million  bushels 
for  the  same  quarter.  • 

In  the  North  Central  States  about  one-fourth  more  corn  remains  on  farms 
than  a  year  ago,  and  nearly  44  percent  nore  than  average.     The  quantity  is  aboizt 
2  percent  less  than  on  April  1,  1343,  but  exceeds  April  1  stocks  in  any  other 
year  of  record.     Stocks  in  lov/a  and  rp.os.t  Corn  Belt  States  to  the  east  are 
lovfer  than  in  m.ost  of  the  past  six  years,  but   in  l^isconsin,  Missouri,  and  the 
Plains  States  from  Korth  Dakota  dovm  to  Kansas,   stocks  are  at  record  high 
levels,  v.ith  Minnesota  near-record.     Disappearance  has  been  rels.tiv&ly  rapid, 
but  in  the  vVestern  Corn  Belt  record  production,  fewer  livestock,  shortage  of 
transport  facilities  and  the  high  moisture  coritent  of  the  corn  all  hitive  been 
factors  in  keeping  large  stocks  of  corn  on  farms. 

Farm  reserves  of  corn  on  .-pril  1  v/ere  larger  in  all  sections  than  a 
year  earlier.     In  North  Atlantic  States  current  stocks  were  22  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier  and  approximately  equal  to  the  1954-43  average;     in  oouth 
Atlantic  States,  12  percent  larger,  and  7  percent  abovo  average;     in  South 
Central  States  only  2  percent  larger,  but  at  the  average  level;  in  the  V.'est 
about  one-fifth  larger  than  either  last  yeo^r  or  the  avcro.ge. 


OATS  STOCKS;       Stocks  of  oats  on  farms  April  1,  are  estimated  at  430,477,000 
bushels.     This  is  equivalent  to  37  percent  of  the  1944  crop,  - 
practically  the  same  as  the  percentage  of  the  1943  crop  on  farms  April  1  last 
year.     Current  stocks,  hov/ever,  are  nearly  15,000,000  bushels  or  almost  4  per- 
cent larger  thian  a  year  ago  and  11  percent  larger  than  the  average  farm  oats 
stocks  of  387,309,000  bushels.     In  the  Forth  Central  States,  where  roughly 
three- fourths  of  the  oats  arc  produced^  farm  r:  serves  r.rc  slightly  below  a 
year  ago.     Hov/cver,  thu  East  North  Central  group  shov;s  oats  stocks  12  percc^it 
larger  thxin  on  April  1,  1944,  yA\ilo  in  the  West  Ilorth  Central  group  stocks  are 
7  percent  smaller  than  a  yc-ar  ago. 
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Between  J^^jiuary  1  and  April  1  this  year  the  disappearance  of  oats 
amounted  to  319,977,000  bushels,  the  largest  disappearance,  except  in  1941  and 
1943,   in  more  than  a  decade.     The  disappearance  in  the  January  1-April  1  period 
was  289,235,000  bushels  last  year,   376,673,000  bushels  2  years  ago,  319,408,000 
bushels  in  1942,  and  323,941,000  bushels  in  1941. 


BARLEY  STOCKS:       Offering  data  to  help  complete  the  picture  of  stocks  of  feed 

grains  on    quarterly  dates,  farm  stocks  of  barley  are  estimated 
for  the  first  time,  by  Sta.tes,  as  of  April  1.     Current  farm  stocks  of  barley  at 
about  87  m.illion  bushels  are  6  percent  less  than  the  92  million  bushels  on 
April  1,  1944.     The  1940-43  average  for  the  date  is  111  million  bushels.  In 
terms  of  the  preceding  year's  production,  the  current  farm  stocks  are  30,5 
percent  of  production,   com.pared  with  28.5  a  year  ago  and  the  4-ye  ar  average  of 
32.0  percent.     Nearly  half  of  these  barley  stocks  are  in  the  three  States  of 
Minnesota,  IJorth  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  with  large  amounts  also  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  I.sontana,   Idaho  and  Colorado. 

A  complete  series  of  quarterly  farm  stocks  estimates  for  the  United 
States  for  the  crop  years  1939  to  1944  is  presented,  el sevrhe re  in  this  report. 
Farm  disappearance  from  January  1  to  April  1,   1945,   of  48.5  million  bushels, 
compares  mth  60  million  for  the  same  quarter  of  1944  and  the  4-year  average  of 
72  million  bushels  as  sh.own  by  these  quarterly  estimates. 


SOYBEAN  STOCKS;       April  1  farm  stocks  of  soybeans  are  estimated  at -27, 852,000 

bushels  or  about  14  percent  of  the  194 4~  pr  oducti on.  T'.icse 
stocks  are  substantially  lov/er  than  last  year  when  the  April  1  stocks  amounted 
to  39,876,000  bushels  or   21  percent  of  the  1943  production.     On  April  1,  1943, 
the  first  comparable  period  for  which  data  are  available,   farm  stocks  were 
estimated  at  54,350,000  bushels  or  29  percent  of  the  -1942  production.     In  most 
of  the  major  producing  States,  farm  stocks  are  less  than  for  the  same  date 
last  year.     Current  stocks  are  above  April  1,   1944,  however,   in  a  few  of  the 
non- commercial  States  #iere  soybeans  are  largely  held  for  feed  and  seed  and 
where  feeding  requirements  have  not  been  as  heavy  as  anticipated. 

Disappearance  of   soybeans  from  farms  during  the  first  quarter  of  1945 
was  sm.a.ller  than  for  the  same  period  last  year,  totaling  14,741,000  bushels 
com.pared  with  17,457,000  bushels  in  the   first  three  m.onths  of  1944.     This  de- 
creased disappearance  was  expected  as  the  crop  moved  to  market  faster  during 
the  first  period  October  through  December  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  1943 
crop  movement.     Maturing  and  harvesting  conditions  last  fall  were  almost  ideal 
in  nearly  all  of  the  major  producing  States  and  the  crop  moved  from,  the  farm, 
as  rapidly  as  transportati on  and  storage  facilities  became  available.  Since 
Governjnent  price  regulations  were  in  effect  there  was  little  incentive  to  hold 
for  higher  prices,  especially  in  the   commercial  areas. 

Approximately  19^7  million  bushels  vn.!!  be  needed  to  plant  the  prospec- 
tive 1945  acreage  for  all  purposes.     Nearly  13  million  bushels  of  this  amount 
are  likely  to  be  used  on  farms  where  grovm,     Hov/ever,  current  farm  stocks  in 
several  of  the  Southern  States  are  low  and  it  is  possible  that  less  than  the 
usual  amount  of  homegrown  seed  vail  be  used  on  farms.     This  would  necessitate 
larger  than  usual  amounts  being  purchased  for  seed,   if  the  prospective  1945 
acreage'  is  planted. 
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FHUIT  AIID  :rjT  CHOP  PROSPECTS:     Based  on  conditions  reported        growers  on  April  1, 
(As  3f  April  1)  the  prospects  for  deciduous  fruit  production  were 

favorable  in  practically  all  sections  of  the 
cotaitry.     In  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  Tfest,  fruit  crops  show  about  the  usual 
acV/nr.ce.nent  for  this  setison  of  the  yer.r.     In  the.  eastern  and  central  States,  however. 
-jri.ur.\m.lly  hirfi  March  tempe-ratures  adv3.nced  fruit  "budding  and  "blossor.ing  to  the 
e::te-/.t  that  the  season  is  fror.  3  to  ^-r  YTee]:s  rthead  of  usual.    The  danger  of  frost 
dar.-.-i  ;e  in  the  next  few  weehs  is  thus  "Oirasually  great  in  these  areas. 

C01£EHCIAL  APPLSS:      In  the  State  of  \7ashington,  orchards  were  reported  in  good 

'  condition  on  April  1  and  prospects  for  apple  production 

appe-^.r  favorable,    l.lost  orchards  haA^e  been  prixied  and  dormant  sprayed,    3v.ds  were 
swelling  on  April  1,     In  Oregon,  the  outlook  is  -generally  satisfactory.     It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  Hood  River  Valley  will  have  a  lighter  crop  this 
year  since  the  crop  v/as  large  in  and  Hewtovm,-  the  most  important  variety, 

tends  to  be  an  alternate  bearer.     In  the  liilton-Preewater  district  the  outlook  is 
favorable,  although  Delicious  will  likely  not  be  as  heav;^  as  in  I9UU.     In  Utah, 
the  bud  set  ic:  unusually  heavy. 

In  llew  York  and  v;e stern  Pennsylvania,  apple  trees  came  through  the  v/inter 
in  .gool  condition  except  that  rabbit  aiid  mouse  injury  has  been  severe,    Deep  snows 
delayed  pr-aning,  some  of  which  will  not  be  done  because  of  the  labor  shortage  and 
the  pressure  of  other  v.'ork.    In  the  Borks-Lehigh,  Adams,  Oumberl'^nd,  Franklin, 
£ind  Vor]:  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  buds  are  thick  on  the  late  varieties.  :Early 
varieties  were  in  the  pink  about  April  1,     Throughout  the  North.east ,  pr-aning 
and  spi'aying  are  behind  schedule.     The  advancement  of  the  sea.son  caught  some 
gro^/crs  v.'ithout  spray  materials,     Tho  bud  set  is  generally  good  but  fruit  buds  arc 
so  far  ahead  of  normal  thcO-t  occ-jrrencc  of  the  usual  April  and  early  Llaj^ '  frosts 
could  Hiatorially  reduce  the  crop  prospect. 

In  Sastern  Shore,    M arylond,  Dclav/arc  and  southern  and  eastern  Virginia, 
apples  were  in  bloom  on  April  1,     In  the  Sastern  Panhandle  of  'Jc.st  Virginia, 
center  buds  of  the  early  blooming  varieties  v/erc  open  April  1,     These  dates  arc 
about  3  v;ceks  earlier  than  usual.     In  the  Shenandoah  apple  area,  April  1  prospects 
^;crc  favorable  for  a  fair  to  good  sized  crop  in  19^-5 >  "but  in  addition  to 'tho  usual 
hazards  of  insects  and  droughts  before  harvest  the  well-advanced  season  v.dll 
make  April  a -critical  month  from  tho  sto,ndpoint  of  frost  ds-ngor.    Also,  this  area 
had  a  large  crop  in  19''^'^»    Yorlz  Imperial,  the  most  important  variety,  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  be  alternate  in  bearing. 

In  the  mid-'Tost  tho  season  is  also  from  ^  to  h  '..'Cc]:g  ahead  of  usual.  In 
soutr.orn  Ohio,  Grimes  and  Delicious  were  in  full  bloom  the  last  of  l.larch.  In 
Illinois,  apple  bloom  xraz  just  starting  a.s  far  north  as  t'lo  central  part  of  the 
State,     In  Kontuclc;^'-,  there  v/as  a  heavy  bloom  by  the  end  of  March,     In  Kansas, 
LIis3  0\'ri,  and  Nebraska,  friit  buds  s'arvivcd  to  April  1,     In  Michigan,  prospects 
arc  favorable  with  bud  development  about  a  month  ahead  of  usual,     Iri  these 
central  S+a-tcs  the  bud  sot  appears  satisfactory  but  the  advancement  of  the  season 
malrcs  frost  damage  a  greater  hazard  than  usual, 

PDAC-iDS;     In  the  10  Southiern  early  peach  States  the  bloom  averaged  2  to  3  weeks 
earlier  than  usual  and  tho  sot  of  fruit  has  been  exceptionally  heavy. 
Glovers  are  concerned  about  getting  the  fr  it  thinned,    A  large  crop  and 
earlicr-than-usual  marketing    appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  expectation  on  April  1 
for  Georgia,  So-gth  Carolina,  Ilorth  Carolina,  and  Arkansas        the  States  which 
fui'nish.  tho  bulk  of  the  early  peacher.  for  the    Sastern  markets.  Freezing 
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temperatures  could  still  reduce  prospects  materially  in  this  area  "but  the  rela- 
tively large  size  of  tlie  fruit  for  t'ciis  time  of  year  minimizes  the  prooatility  of 
extensive  cold  injury.    The  light  v;inter  rainfall  in  the  Southeastern  States  is 
.^ivin"-  growers  concern  and  continued  "belou-normal  precipitation  -jould  protatly 
result  in  smaller  sizes.     Condition  on  April  1  for  these  10  early  peach  States 
averaged  S6  percent  of  normal,  tho  ]ii;3hest  since  reports  -.vere  oes'-m  in  192^. 
Condition  on  April  1,  19^^  was  73>  "tv^o  years  ago  US,   three  years  ago  77»  ^i-r^d  the 
10-year  (193'+~'^3)  average  was  70« 

In  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  the  tloom  was  ahout  3  v/ecks  earlic 
than  usual  with  a  good  set  of  fruit  indica.ted  in  most  sections,    April  frosts  aro 
a  definite  hazai'd  to  the  peach  crop  in  this  area.     In  tho  Northeast  the  extremely 
v/arm  March  advanced  pee.ch  huds  and  trees  in  the  early  locations  v/ere  "blooming  or 
past  "bloom  as  the  month  ended.     On  April  1  the  "bloom  was  a"bout  past  in  Ilew  Jersey, 
in  full  "bloom  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  and  starting  in  the  earlier  locations  in 
I'Tcv;  York  and  in  Erie  Co-onty,  Pennsylv£inia,  In  tho  mid-V/pst,  peach  trees  came 
through  the  v/inter  in.  good  shape.     The  peach  'bloom  is  from  J)  to  h  weeks  ahead  of 
the  usual  date  v/ith  April  1  prospects  favora"ble  for  a  good  sized  crop,  provided  no 
serious  dam?.ge  res'olts  fx-om  spring  frosts.    The  frost  hazard  is  especially  great 
in  Ilichigan,  where  the  average  date  of  last  killing  frost  in  the  principal  peach 
areas  is  a"bout  the  first  .week  in  May,     In  many  years  with  such  an  advanced  stage 
of  development  to  April  1,  spring  frosts  have  "been  q^uito  dams-ging  in  these 
mid-western  a.nd  northeastern  States, 

In  northern  "Utah,  March  v/eatlicr  was  not  warm'  enough  to  cause  a  premature 
swelling  of  "buds.     The  set  of  "buds  is  hca\7y.     In  -  Oregon,   the  "bud  set  is  satis- 
factory "but  production  is  not  expected  to  ""De  as  great  as  last  year's  largo  crop, 
particularly  in  The  Dalles  district,    T/ashington  poach  orchards  arc  in  good  con- 
dition.    In  California  there  v;cre  li.-ht  to  heavy  rains  over    the  various  peach 
producing  areas  at  some  time  during  the  "blossoming  period,  and  in  nearly  all 
locations  frosty  nights  have  occurred  since  the  "blossoms  opened.    However,  most 
localities  passed  full  "blossom  ahout  nid-March  and,  good  fruit  sets  appear  likely. 
Some  increase  in  "bearing  acreage  in.  19^4-5  over  I'^kk  is  'indicated  especially  for 
the  Clingstone  varieties, 

PEARS:  In  California  and  Vfashington  April.  1  prospects  are  favorable  for  all 

varieties  of  pears.     Mthough  exrperienced  Ir-TDor  is  very  scarce,"  pruning 
and-  dormant  spraying  generally  have  been  completed  satisfactorily.     In  the  Kood 
Hiver  Valley  of  Oregon,  production  will  likely  be  less  than  the .19 bumper  crop. 
In  the  Rogue  River  Valley  of  Oregon,  'the  bud  set  on  Bartletts  is  excellent,  on 
D'i\2ijous  very  good,  but  on  3osc  irrcg-alar,'  likely  the  result  of  the  heavy  crop 
produced  in  ISkh,    Pear  trees  in  tlie  Rog^ae  River  Valley  are_  expected  to  be  in 
full  flower  about  5  days  later  than  last  year,  ,  • 

.  In  the  EastcT-n  States,  peo.rs  are  advanced  about  a  month  earlier  tlian  normal 
Danger  of  freeze" damage  is  still  acute  but-  good  sized  crops  arc  in  px-.ospcct.  It 
iias'been  difficult  for  growers  to  or-ono  and  apply  dormant  spray  before  the  trees 
and  fruit  were  too  far  advanced, 

GRAPES;  In  California,  nat'ural  "factors  have  favored  the  crop  to  date,  Consider- 

able  difficulty  v/as  experienced  in  getting  vineyards  prancd  in  time  but 
nearly  all  vineyard  acreage  has  now  been  pruned.    Much  labor  was  inexperienced 
and  the  pruning  job  appears  only  fairly  v.'cll  done.    Conditions  to  April  1  indi- 
cate a  good  sized  crop  in  prospect.    Bearing  acreage  for  19^45  will  probably  show 
small  increases  ovqr  ,19UU  for  all  tiirec  classes  of  grapes:  raisin,  table  and  wmo. 

In  the  E'astcrn  States  grape  vinos  came  through  the  winter  in  good  conditioi 
but  the  advancement  of  the  season,  osmoses  the  crop  to  the  danger  of  greater  than 
usaal  damage  from  frosts. 
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CHERRIES  :    April  1  sweet  cherry  prospects  v/ere  favorable  in  practically  all  areas. 

In  California  trees  in  most  areas  passed  full  "bloom  before  April  1.  A 
good  set  is  expected  even  thouglT.  heavy  rains  occurred  during  the  blooming  period  and 
there  vere  several  nights  of  frost.     In  Oreffln  trees  came  throu/^h  the  v/inter  in  good 
condition  but  the  outlook  is  a  little  uncertain  in  the  important  Dalles  district  due 
to  belovf  normal  rainfall  up  to  April  1.    Probably  there  is  enough  moisture  to 
mature  the  crop  but  damage  to  trees  may  result  before  the  summer  is  over.  Cherry 
trees  in  the  Dalles  district  are  expected  to  be  in  full  flov/er  about  April  15  or  5 
days  later  than  last  year.     In  the  Milton-Jreev/ater  and  Hood  River  Valley  — 
largely  fresh  shipping  areas  —  the  bud  set  is  good.     Pros^jects  are  favorable  in 
western  Oregon.     V/ash in, 9-ton  prospects  are  favorable.     In  the  Eastern  States  — 
Mi chi gan ,  ITev/  York,  Pemisylvania,  Ohio  --  sv;eet  cherries  are  blooming  unusually 
early  and  frost  danger  is  greater  than  usual. 

The  sour  cherry  crop  should  be  of  good  size  this  year  if  April  1  conditions 
carry  through  to  harvest,     "he  principal  sour  cherry  States  —  Michigan ,  ITow  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio ,  and  V.^i  scons  in  —  have  an  average  date  of  last  killing  frost  of 
about  May  1  in  most  of  the  heav;?-  producing  areas.    The  season  is  from  3  to  4  v/eeks  . 
ahead  of  usual.    Much  depends  upon  teraperatiu-es  in  April  and  early  May, 

PLUMS  AITD  PRUITSS ;     California  plum  prospects  appear  favorable  although  some  produc- 
tion areas  experienced  rain  and  frost  during  the  blooming  period 
v/hich  may  have  reduced  the  set  of  frait.    Hovrever,  there  v/as  a  heavy  bloom  and  a 
good  plum  crop  seems  the  most  reasonable  expectation  at  this  time.    The  bearing 
acreage  in  1945  v/ill  probably  be  slightly  greater  than  in  1944.     In  Michigan, 
April  1-  prospects  were  favorable  but  the  advancement  of  the  season  makes  the  frost 
hazard  \xnusually  great. 

Cal if ornia  prunes  in  major  producing  areas  vrere  just  past  full  bloom  on 
April  1,     Some  grov;ers  ha.ve  reported  some  frost  killing  of  blossomis  in  the  bud 
stage,  although  generally  there  v/as  a  heavy  bloom,  and  unless  pollination  was  poor, 
or  brovm.  rot  occurs,  prospects  are  for  a  fair  or  better -than -fair  prune  crop.  In 
the  Milton-Freewater  area  of  eastern  Oregon ,  the  bud  sot  is  good,  and  if  r)ollina- 
tion  v;eather  is  favorable  a  good  crop  is  in  prosiDect.     Supplies  of  irrigation  v/atcr 
are  believed  adequate  to  carry  the  crop  to  maturity.     Orchards  are  being  given  good 
care.     In  v/e stern  Oregon,  v/here  prunes  are  produced  mostly  for  canning,  freezing, 
and  drying,  a  larger  production  than  the  1944  short  crop  appears  in  prospect  if 
pollination  weather  is  favorable.     Trees  are  expected  to  be  in  full  flower  about 
April  10  in  Eouglas  Co'onty  and  from;  a  week  to  10  days  later  in  the  •''.•/illamette 
Valley.     Some  improvement  in  the  care  of  orchards  is  noticeable  this  year.  In 
Idaho  prune  prospects  are  favorable, 

APRICOTS.  7I3S 

ALII)  OLIVES  ;      California  apricot  t rees  were  in  bloom  during  rainy  periods  which 
may  have  prevented  adequate  pollination  and  caused  excessive  de- 
velopment of  green  and  brov/n  rot  fungij.s.     It  is  loncertain  at  this  time  hov/  well 
fruits  vrill  remain  on  the  trees.    There  ha.s  been  some  frost  injury  and  orchard 
heaters  vrere  used  several  nights  where  available.    The  acreage  in  bearing  v;ill  not 
change  much  from  the  1944  total.    Although  too  early  for  a  forecast  of  production, 
present  prospects  indicate  that  California  apricot  production  will  be  about  one- 
third  smaller  than  the  1944  bumper  crop,  .  In  ''ashington  present  prospects  are 
favorable.     In  Utah,  the  bud  set  is  -onusually  heavy  but  the  crop  still  faces  the 
hazard  of  possible  freezing  temperatures  in  April  and  early  May, 

California  fig  orchard  and  soil  moisture  conditions  are  favorable  for  1945, 
The  acreage  in  bearing  v;ill  change  little  from  1944.  . 
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'lor  California  olives  natural  conditions  to  date  have  iDeen  satisfactory  vrith 
no  temperatures  low  enough  to  tring  any  apparent  injury  to  trees  in  any  of  the  im- 
portant producing  areas.  _  ' 

ALKOI-TIS ,  WALFJIS ,  .  -,       -,  ^     ■  v,^     ^  i 

^^LBSHTS  •         California  almonds  were  in  bloom  during  several  cold  nights  and 

 ^  some  frost  injury  occurred,  although  it  was  redaced  hy  the  use 

of  orchard  heaters.    The  1945  crop  is  expected  to  show  considerable  variation  among 
varieties  and  areas.     Soil  moisture  supplies  in  the  non-irrigated  areas  appear  ade- 
quate for  production  of  a  good-sized  crop  where  there  is  no  Irost  ^-njury.  Bearing 
acreage  will  show  an  increase  of  perhaps  3  or  4  percent  over  tna^  oi  1944. 

Conditions  have  been' generally  favorable  to  date  in  California  walnut 
orchards.     In  Oregon  the  trees  are  still  dormant,     filbert  trees  in  Oregon  came 
through  the  wiEt^n  good  shape  and  the  weather  during  the  pollination  period  was 
very  favorable.    The  bearing  acreage  will  be  somewhat  larger  m  1945. 

KffiEZE  DA.MA.GS  TO  FRUITS  .  -     t-  -u 

 SDTCE  APRIL  1;   The  abnormally  warm  weather  that  prevailed  m  karch  was_ 

~  ~"  followed  by  colder  weather  daring  the  first  week  of  April. 

Temperatures  dropped  to  freezing  or  lower  in  the  iTorth  Central  States,  in  the 
northeastern  States,  and  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina  and  westward  through  nor- 
thern Arkansas  into  Oklahoma.     Damage  to  fruit  crops  was  variable,  depending  upon 
elevation  and  other  geographic  features.     Information  on  this  damage  is  incomplete 
ahd  inconclusive  at  this  early  date.    The  following  s^ommary  is  based  °^  ^^^^^^^ 
appraisal  of  the  situation  through  telephone  and  telegraph  contacts  with  orchardists 
and  horticultural  specialists  in  the  commercial  fruit  areas  of  the  count ly. 

In  Hew  England,  growth  was  not  far  enough  advanced  ior  finiit  crops  ^o  be 
seriously  hurt  by  the  brief  r)eriod  of  low  temperatures  on  April  7,  ranging  from  19 
to  25  degrees.     Some  damage  may  have  occurred  in  a  few  low-lying  areas.  ^ 
York,  frost  damage  April  5  to  7  is  reported  s light  except  ^^P^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J^^^J^ 
l^iities.     In  the  lower  Hudson  Valley  peaches,  plums,  sweet  cnerries  and  currants 
were  nearly  in  full  bloom  and  probably  were  moderately  injured  m  some  areas.  In 
western  Hew  York  sweet  cherries,  plums  and,  in  some  sections,  sour  cherries  were 
iniured  irregularly.     In  the  Geneva-Canandaigua  area  damage  to  sweet  cherries  was 
severe,  to  I'sours-'  moderate,  and  to  apples  light.     Moderate  injury  occurred  to 
apples  in  less  favorable  locations  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  m  parts  of  Jhe  eastern 
Lake  Ontario  area  in  western  ITew  York.     In  Pennsylvania  damage  from  irosts  April  6 
and  7  ranged  from  complete  loss  to  no  damage,  depending  upon  location  oi  orchards. 
Average  loss  to  all  fraits  for  the  State  may  run  from  5  to  10  percent 
crop  prospects.    Peaches  and  cherries  suffered  most  with  apple  injury  relatively 

light. 

In  Virginia,  T7est  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  frost  and  freeze  on  April  &  ^^^J 
caused  dam^i^TTT;ait  crops  ^  ran giT  from  con^lote  kill  in  ^^^f  ^^^^^/^ J^^^^^ 
orchards  to  only  slight  or  no  damage  in  favorably  _  lo  cat ed  orchards  .  '^^fj^f 
Loudoion,  Botetourt  and  Roanoke  Co^onties-  of  Virginia,  apple  prospects  are  So ill  fair 
for  orchards  with  good  air  drainage.     Damage  apparently  was  severe  for  ^^^^^^  f  J 
other  apple  orchards  in  Virginia.     Damage  to  Virginia  peaches  f  f  ^^^^  "^^,,^^^^3^^^ 
to  apples  but  was  heavy,  nevertheless.    The  Cro-zet ,  .redericic  and 
may  still  produce  fair-sized  peach  crops.    Felson  Co'onty  peaches  will  probably  be 
almost  a  complete  failure.  '  '  . 

In  west  Virginia  only  moderate  damage  occurred  to  apples  ^''J'^l^Z'^ZTies 
Panhandle.     In  the  eastern  Panhandle  and  Ohio  Valley  Counties  apple  ^^^f  "^{^H 
from  slight  to  complete  loss.    The  bulk  of  West  Virginia  peach  ^^^^^^  -J,^ '  P"^* 
full  bloom  on  April  5  except  in  the  northern  Panhandle.     Damage  P^°J^t^J^^^^^„,3^^ 
moderate  as  a  whole  because  of  advanced  sta^  of  most  peaches      In  western  |r|^ 
conditions  are  spotted  with  considerable  damage  reported  to  peaches  ^^^^^J^y  ^Pg^^^' 
Late  apples  were  not  in  full  bloom  and  damage  is  not  expected  ^°  ^^^^f^J^'^'^^'^^^hes 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  in  Delaware  extensive  damage  is  reported  to  peaches 

and  apples.  ^  10  - 
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In  the  10  early  southern  peach  States,  frost  damage  from  April  1  to -8  was  ■ 
light.    Reduction  in  crop  prospects  apparently  is  confined  to  Oklahoma  where  losses 
were  extrenoty  heavy  in  the  west  and  moderate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State* 

In  Michigan  and  Wi sconsin  no  serious  frost  damage  is  reported  to  fruit*  In 
Ohio,  sweet  cherries  are  nearly  a  complete  loss  tut  sour  cherries  and  early  poaches 
vary  from  some  reports  of  complete  loss  to  only  slight  damage.    In  the  area  adjacent 
to  Lake  Erie  damage  was  negligihlc.    Apples  show  heavy  damage  in  some  southern  Ohio 
areas  but  losses  were  small  in  the  commercial  areas  north  of  Columbus.     In  the 
southern  Illinois    peach  district,  damage  was  light  on  both  peaches  and  apples.  In 
central  Illinois  injury  was  uneven  but  moderate  for  the  area  as  a,  whole.  In 
Kentucky  'damage  to  tree  fruits  varies  from  slight  to  moderate  in  western. and  south- 
ern sections  to  heavy  in  the  central  and  northern  areas.    In  Missouri ,  frost  damage 
was  generally  light  but  there  was  moderate  injury  to  poaches  and  early  apples  in 
the  southwestern  and  southccntral  parts'  of  the  S^ate.    In  Northwest  Arkansas , 
injury  to  apples  and  grapes  was  about  50  percent  and  to  peaches  nearly  100  percent 
but  "elsewhere  in  the  State  losses  were  negligible.    In  central  Kansas,  injury 
varies  from  probably  75  percent  on  peaches  and  pears  to  25  percent  on  apples.  Com- 
mercial orchards  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State  shov;  only  light  damage.  In 
I'^cbraska,  damage  varies  from  light  on  apples  to  moderate  on  peaches. 

In  northern  Colorado  temperatures  to  zero  and  lover  on  April  2  and  3  killed 
many  cherry  buds  and  probably  caused  a  moderate  reduction  in  production  prospects. 
Apparently  peaches  and  apples  in  Colorado  were  not  injured, 

CITRUS;      The  1944-45  orange  crop  is  estimated  to  be  a  record  of  106,788,000  boxes- 

4  percent  more  than  the  194S-44  crop  and  25  percent  larger  than  the 
1942-43  crop*    Sarly  and  mw-dseason  varieties  comprise  about  43  percent  and  Valencias 
57  percent  of  the  total  oranges  for  the  1944-45  season,    Florida  tangerine  produc- 
tion is  now  estim.ated  at  3,900,000  boxes  —  8  percent  more  tha,n  in  1943-44  but  7 
percent  less  than  in  1942-43.    Total  U»  S.  grapefruit  production  is  placed  at.  51,191, 
000  ^oxes  -  9  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  last  season  but  1  percent  more 
than  the  1942-45  crop.     California  lemon  production  is  indicated  to  be  13,521,000 
boxes  which  is  21  percent  more  than  last  year's  crop  but  11  percent  less  than  in 
1942^43. 

Harvest  of  early  and  midseason  oranges  is  practically  complete  in  all  produc- 
ing sections  of  the  covmtry  except  in  southern  California  and  harvest  is  more  than 
half  complete  in  that  area.    In  Florida,  demand  for  all  citrus  continues  strong 
with  competition  keen  between  processing  and  fresh  markets.    By  thefirst  of  April 
about  34  million  out  of  an  estimated  43,5  million  boxrs  of  all  oranges  had  been 
harvested.    This  was  about  5  million  more  than  harvested  to  the  same  date  last 
year.    The  extra  5  million  have  mostly  bOen  taken  by  cannors,     C-^nnlng  operations 
for  this  crop  arc  now  on  the  decline  and  should  drop  sharply  from  now  on.  Harvest 
of  Florida  V-^loncias  is  a  little  more  than  half  completed  and  is  well  ahead  of 
last  season.    Movement  of  Valencias  has  started  in  Texas  and  Arizona,    In  Arizona, 
the  movement  of  Valencias  was  uixusually  late  in  getting  underv/ay.    The  bulk  of 
the  C?lifornia  Valencia  crop  will  be  harvested  during  late  spring,  sumnDr  and  early 
fall. 

A  little  more  than  20  million  boxes,  or  almost  nine— tenths  of  Florida  grape- 
fruit, were  utilized  to  April  1,    This  volume  was  about  a  million  boxes  less  than 
to  the  same  date  last  year.    Probably  less  than  3  million  boxes  remain  to  be  har- 
v.ested  compared  with  more  than  9  million  last  season.    Because  of  tlie  light  sup- 
plies, canning  operations  have  dropped  to  about  20C,000  boxes  per  week  and  fresh 
shipments  of  grapefruit  per  week  are  only  about  60  percent  of  the  rate  at  this 
time  last  year.    The  marketing  season  is  expected  to  be  over  at  least  a  month 
earlier  thain  usual.     OrJ.y  an  occasional  car  of  tangerines  is  now  being  marketed. 
Lime  shipments  reached  the  seasonal  low  level  in  Maxch  and  should  increase  during 
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April..    Al^out  90  percsnt  of  the  Texas  grapefruit  crop  had  noved  to  April  1,  which 
was  'about  normal.    Processing  for  the  season  will  probalDly  total  about  9  ni-llion 
"boxes  out  of  the  estimated  production  of  21  million  boxes.    Arizona  grapefruit  is 
protiahly  about  one- third  harvested  compared  with  about  one-half  to  April  1  last 
year.     In  Ca,lifornia,  harvest  of  grapef ruit.- i s  continuing  in  the  Desert  Valleys  but 
has  not  yet  "heen  started  in  the  other  areas  which  are  mainly  for  summer  harvest. 

In  "Florida,  very  little  rain  fell  in  the  citrus  belt  duri-ng  February  and 
March  and  groves  are  "beginning  to'  suffer.     It  is  still  too  early,  hov;ever,  to  tell 
what  effect  the  dry  weather  will  have'  on  the  set  of  fruit  for  the  1945-45  crop. 
In  Texas,  the  cirrus  area  did  not  experience  any  severe  weather  during  the  past 
winter  and  groves  have  been  given  good  care.     Trees  are  in  good  condition  for  the 
new  crop  season  and  apparently  an  excellent  set  of  fruit  has  held.    Arizona  citrus 
groves  are  in  good  condition  and  prospects  are  favorable  for  the  coming  season. 
In  the  California  citrus  areas,  soil  moisture  and  general  growth  conditions  are 
relatively  good.     The  1945  citrus  bloom  is  not  early  and  very  little  inforriation  is 
yet  availa-hle  ■  as  to  what  the  set  will  "be.    The  1945-46  Valencia  crop  will  probably 
he  smaller  than  in  1944-45  since  the  Valencia  trees  in  the  main  producing  areas  of 
southern  California  are  carrying  such  a  heavy  load  of  fruit  at  the  present  time. 

EARLY  IRISH  POTATOES:      The  April  1  condition  of  early  potatoes  in  the  10  Southern 

States  and  California  is  reported  at  80  percent.  This 
condition  exceeds  'both  the  April  1,  1944  condition  of  73  percent  and  the  lO-ycar 
(1934-43)   average  of  77  percent. 

Varied  weather  throughout  the  South  has  caused  the  condition  of  early  pota- 
toes to  ho  very  spotted.     The  eai^ly  spring  crop  in- the  Hastings  area  of  north 
Florida  has  "been  greatly  reduced  by  continued  dry  weather  in  March.    Heavy  blight 
infestation  has  sharply  curtailed  production  of  the  early  spring  crop  in  the  Lov;er 
Valley  of  Texas. 

Continuous  rains  have  delayed  planting  of  the  late  spring  crop  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and  the  acreage  planted  in  these  States  has  been  damaged  "by 
expessivo  moisture.    Mild  temperatures  in  Mississippi  have  been  favorable  for 
plant  growth,  hut  excessive  rains  have  damaged  potatoes'  planted  in  lowlands.  G-ood 
rains  have  boon  received  in  the  Baldwin  County,  Alabama,  are&-  and  the  crop  is  in 
good  condition.    Blight  is  reported  to  be  present  in  a  few  extreme  southern  fields 
of  Baldwin  County  "but  it  is  not  expected  to  cause  any  serious  damage  if  the  weather 
continues  clear  and  warm.     The  crop  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  ITorth  Carolina 
has  made  unusually  good  progress.    However,  the  crop  in  some  sections  of  these 
States  i's  beginning  to  need  additional  moisture. 

The  darly  potato  acreage  in  California  is  now  estimated  at:73,P00  acres  — 
a  new  high  record.     Spotted  frost  damage  has  been  reported  in  Kern  County  hut 
only  a  small  part  of  the  acreage  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  ca.use  a  reduction  in 
yield.    Many  fields  were  retarded  by  loss  of  tops  and  burned  leaves  but  will  make 
new  vines.    Hardest  of  the  crop  should  start  in  Kern  County  about  mid-April,  with 
movement  in  volume  getting  "under  way  about  the  first  of  May. 
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PASTUHUS;    As  a  result  of  generally  ample  soil  moisture  and  unusually  v/arm  March 

■"..•eather,  farm  pastures  appear  to  "be  off  to  the  earliest  start  in  the  22 
years  for  v/}:ich  April  1  records  are  available.  The  condition  of  pastures  averaged 
91  percent  of  normal  on  April  l.this  year,  10  points  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  16 
points  above  the  1934-*43  average  condition  for  that  date.  In  Southern  areas  pasture 
condition  figixres  at  this  season  reflect  early  developed  green  feed  available  for 
grazing;  v;hile  in  Horthern  States  where  livestock  are  not  yet  on  pastxire,  they  re- 
present primarily  advance  expectations  for  pasturage  when, the  weather  v/arms. 

In  all  major  geographic  regions  except  the  West,  the  April  1  condition  of 
pastures  v;as  the  highest  for  the  date  in  records  dating  back  through  1924,    East  of 
the  Hocky  Mountains,  March  temperatures  v;ere  above  normal  thus  permitting  grazing 
crops  to  make  .use  of  ample  supplies  of  soil  moisture  available.    Reports  of  pasture 
development  two  to  four  v;eeks  ahead  of  the  usual  for  the  season  were  quite  common 
over  this  area,    Florida,  where  rainfall  has  been  light,  was  the  only  State  in  this 
area  v.^here  condition  of  farm  pastures  was  belov;  the  lO-year  average  for  April  1, 
In  most  other  States  the  condition  of  pastures  ranged  from  10  to  30  points  above 
average  for  April  1  and  5  to  15  points  higher  thaji  last  year. 

In  the  Vfe stern  group  of  States,  pastures  and  ranges  appear  to  be  generally  in 
good  condition,  but  new  feed  was  not  advancing  so  rapidly  as  in  sections  of. the 
country  further  .east.    In  Washington  and  Oregon,  March  rain  has  increased  the  supply 
of  soil  moisture,  but  cool  v/eather  has  prevented  rapid  grov/th  of  early  feed,  ■  In 
California  the  condition  of  pasture  and  range  feed  was  much  better  than  a  year  ago, 
but  grov/th  in  northern  districts  and  at  higher  elevations  v;as  retarded  by  low  tem- 
peratures, 

MILK  PRODUCTION;    Mild  weather,  early  growth  of  gra,ss,  and  continued  liberal  con- 
centrate feeding  helped  p'osh  the  iJation's  25  million  milk  cows 
to  a  new  record  milk  output  for  March,    Estimated  at  10,1  billion  pounds,  millc  pro- 
duction during  the  month  was  18  percent  above  that  in  February  and  3  percent  more 
than  in  March  last  year,    Eor  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  milk  production. on 
farms  totaled  almost  27,5  billion  pounds,  nearly  half  a  billion  pounds  above  that 
in  the  same  quarter  last  year        the  previous  peak  production  for  the  period, 

MOlJTHLy  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  EARiMS,  UNITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945 

J  Monthly;  t_ot.al  :_  Dailol  avjBrage  p_er  cap_ita_  _ 

Month  :Average  :  :  ;  1945    ^Average  '^^  : 

 il93^43_:_  1944_  1  _1945  _.:_1944  _:l934-43  £  __  1944  ;_  1945_  _ 

liillion  -pounds  Pounds 
February  7,459    .    8,612         8,528     l/99  2,03  2,16  2,.19 

_  _March^  ^  ^  8,704        9,765        10,062      103         2,15  2.29  2,33 

Jan,_-_Mar_5_  Incl^  I^i.Oll  I  '§7'iP^^Z  I  I'^I^I^I  Z^9}L^Z  Z^IpZ  I  I  Z^Z^.  Ill  i'l^I  Z 
l/  Comparison  influenced  by  extra  day  in  February  1944,    On  daily  basis  103  percent^ 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  the  West  North  Central,  South  Central  and  Western 
groups  of  States  shov/ed  unusiially  sharp  seasonal  gains  during  March,     In  other 
regions  v^here  milk  flov/  on  March  1  v;as  comparatively  high,  the  seasonal  advance  to 
April  1  was  not  far  from  average,  .  In  all  regions,  milk  piroduction  per  cow  v/as  at 
or  near  record  levels  for  April  1,     In  comparison  v;ith  the  same  date  last  year, 
increases  in  milk  production  per  cow  v/ere  rather  uniform  throughout  the  coixntry  v/ith 
all  major  groups  of  States  averaging  5  to  6  percent  up.     In  all  but  a  few  States 
production  per  cow  was  above  the  1934-43  average  for  April  1,  with  the  increase  in 
the  more  important  dairy  regions  averaging  from  7  to  10  percent  and  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  V/estern  groups  of  States  from  12  to  13  percent.    For  the  coumtry  as  a 
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whole,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  "by  crop  correspondents  avera£-ed  15,27 
pounds  on  April  1,  aljout  6  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and '2  percent  above 
the  previous  April  1  record  of  14,96  'pounds  in  1942, 

In  crop  corresponderits '  herds  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  reported  miUccd  on 
April  1  v;as  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  thus  equaling  the  lov/est  figure  for  the  date 
during  the  current  decade.     Since  last  llovemter  the  percentage  of  milic  cov/s  in  pro- 
duction has  risen  from  96  percent  to  99  percent  of  the  1926—40  average  for  the 
corresponding  date,  "but  during  coming  months  the  planting  season  v/ill  place  an  add- 
ed burden  on  the  farm  labor  supply  and  some  decline  relative  to  average  mtiy  occur, 
"In  the  ScfCith  Central  States,  the  percentage  of  cov/s  milked  on  April  1  v;as  the  lov;- 
est  since  1925  and  wall  beloxv  any  figure  for  that  date  in  receht  years.     In  the  Vfest 
North  Central  States',  the  percentage  milked  vre.s  the  same  as  last  year,  but  v/ell 
belov/  other  recent  years  and  the  10-year  average.     In  the  Atlantic  Coast  regions  and 
the  East  iTorth  Central  States,  the  percentage  milked  v/as  about  ayera,ge  and  in  the 
V7estern  region  was  somewhat  above  both  average  and  last  year  as  the  result  of  sharp 
gains  during  March,  .     ,  " 

*  •  ■ 

GRAIN  AED  COITCEITTRAIES  TSD  TO  MILK  COIfS;     In  the  latter  part  of  the.  winter  feeding 

seas'on  farmers  have  continued  feeding 
their  milk  cows  liberally  from  ample  grain  and  concentrate  supplies,'    On  April  1 
this  year,  the  daily  amount  fed  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  "fcorrespondents  avemged 
5,54  poUnds,  slightly  higher  than  the  5,45  pound  rate  reported  a  year  ago  and  pro- 
bably the  highest  rate  for  the  date  of  any  recent  year  except  1943,  Concehtra-tes 
have  been  available  at  a  somei'/hat  lower  cost  tha,n  last  year,  while  unit  returns  to 
farmers  for  milk  and  cream  including  G-ovornment  dairy  production  payments'  liave  been 
enough  higher  to  encourage  more  liberal , supplemental  feeding,'  In  March  the  value 
per  loo  pounds  of  concentrate-  rations  fed  to  milk  cows  in  v/hole  milk  selling  areas 
averaged  $2,69,  som.e.  4  cents  less  than  in  March  1944,  v/hlle  in  cream  selling  areas 
the  averagfe  value  of  concentrate  ra.tions  v;as  dovm  to  $2,32  from  $2,39,  Although, 
milk  and  butterfat  prices  were  not  much  different  from  la.st  March  returns  to  pro- 
ducers for  milk  and_  cream  sold  v/ere  up  because  of  the  highet*  rates  of  dairj''  pro- 
duction payments.    Milk-feed  price  ratios  v/ere  higher  than  last  year  and  well  above 
the  19S4— 43  average,    March  butterfat— feed  price  ratios  v/ere  also  some;i^ha,t  higher 
than  last  year  or  average,  and  in.  April  v/ill  receive  a  further  boost  by* the  in- 
crease in  rate  of  production  payments  on  butterfat, 

.  In' Northern  and  Western  areas  the  rate  of  concentrate  feeding  was  -higher  than 
on  April  1  last  year,  but  in  the  South  \rheve  pastures  are  nov/  furnishing  consider- 
able green  feed,  grain  fed  per  cov/  v/as  slightly  lov/er  than  in  19'44,     In  ITew  England 
v/here  April  -1  figures  are  available  for  reporters'  herds  over  the  period  of  a 
dozen  years,  the  amount  fed  per  cow  this  year  averaged  6,19  pounds,  slightly  below 
the  6;2.2  pounds  reported 'fSr  April  1,  1944;  but  otherv/ise  the  la.rgest  amount  of 
record.     In  the  West  North' Central  and  Southern  regions  v/herc'the  seasonal  p.eaJc  of 
grain. feeding  is- normally  reached  early,  the  April  l,rate  of  feeding  was- somewhat 
, lower  than  on  February  1  this  year.    However,  in  the  North  Atla.ntic  and  East  North 
Central  Region  the  amount  fed  per  cov;  is  probably  nov/  near  the  high  point  for  the 
year  reached  just  before  milk  cov/s  are  turned  on  pastxu'e, 

POULTRY  AHP  EGG  PRODUCTION;    Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  6,558,000,000  eggs  in 

March:  —  4  percent,  belov/  the  record  production  of 
March  last  yiar  but  38  percent  above  the  IC-year  {1934-43)-  average,    March  egg  pro- 
duction wa.s  below  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  in  the  West  North 
Central  States  v/here  the  high  rate  of  lay  offset  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
layers  and  resulted  in, an  egg  production  slightly  greater  tlian  last  yearns  record 
March  production.     The  aggregate  egg  production  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
was  15,490,000,000  eggs, , 7  percent  less  than  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
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The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  March  was  16,5  eggs  -~  the  high- 
est production  per  layer  recorded  for  the  month,    V/eather  throughout  the  country 
was  favorable  and  high  rates  of  lay  v.'ere  reported  from  all  sections,  reaching  nev; 
high  levels  in  the  ITorth  Atlantic,  East  llorth  Central,  '/est  North  Central  and  South 
Central  sections* 

Farm  flocks  averaged  396,403,000  layers  in  March       9  percent  oclov.r  Llarch 
last  year  "but  22  percent  ahov?  the  10-year  average,    ITumhcrs  of  layers  v/ere  down 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  —  ranging  from  7  percent  in  tlic  West  iJorth  Central 
area  to  13  percent  in  the  South  Central  area.    The  decline  in  the  average  numhor  of 
layers  from  Pehruary  to  March  v/as  largely  seasonal  except  in  the  I'orth  Atlantic  area 
where  duo  to  heavier  culling  and  some  liquidation  of  laying  flocks  disa-ppcarance 
was  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  usual. 

There  v/ere  203,428,000  chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on 
farms  April  1—11  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  hut  39  percent  ahove  the  10-year 
average,  _  ilunhcrs  of  young  chickens  v;cre  less  than  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  in  the  Western  States  v.'hcre  nunhcrs  wore  7  percent  greater  than  a 
year  ago.     The  West  ITorth  Central  and  South  Central  Statos  had  ahout  20  percent  . 
fewer  young  chickens  on  hand  April  1  than  a  year  ago.     In  the  North  Atlantic,  East 
North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  area,  the  number  of  young  chickens  v/as  dovm  ahout 
4  percent  from  last  ye?jr, 

CHICKS  AND  YOWG  CHICKENS  ON  I^S1^S  APRIL  1 
(Thousands ) 


■  Year 

:  North 

;  E.  North 

;  ¥.  North 

:    South  : 

South  J-ifc stern 

:Unlted 

:Atlantic 

:  Central 

:  Central 

I  Atlantic  : 

Central: 

: States 

Av7  1934^3 

177795 

26,341 

287535 

21,620 

407555  11,962 

1467818 

1944 

27,630 

41,177 

58,950 

28,988 

56,554  15,312 

228,711 

1945 

25,650 

39,663 

47,612 

27,798 

45,392  16,313 

203,428 

Prices  received  hy  farniers  for  eggs  in  mid-I4arch  averaged  33,1  cents  per 
dozen  —  3  cents  a  dozen  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     The  seasona.l  decrease  from 
Fe'bruaj:y  15  to  March  15  of  7,5  percent  was  heavier  than  last  year  "but  less  than  the 
10-j''ear  average  decline.    Egg  prices  received  hy  farmers  in  March  have  doubled  and 
feed  costs  increased  72  percent  since  March  1941,    Demand  for  eggs  for  consumption 
and  storage  is  strong.    Most  egg  mai-kcts  are  very  firm  with  demand  exceeding  supply. 

Chicken  prices  on  March  15  averaged  25,0  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared 
with  24,5  cents  on  Eehruary  15  and  with  23,8  cents  on  March  15  a  year  ago.  The 
large  markets  remain  very  firm  under  short  to  non-existant  civilian  supplies. 


The  March  15  price  received  for  turkey  averaged  33,5  cents  a  pound  live 
weight,  compared  v.dth  31,3  cents  a  year  earlier,  and  17,2  cents  the  10— j'-ear  average. 

The  mid-Mr.rch  average  cost  of  feed  for  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration 
was  $2,88  per  hundred  pounds  a.n  increase  of  2  cents  during  the  month  ending  March 
15,     The  cost  of  the  ration  on  Ma.rch  15  v.^as  2  percent  less  thoji  a  year  earlier. 
The  relationship  "betv/een  the  price  of  eggs  and  the  price  of  feed  v;as  more  favorable 
tlian  a  yc?j:  ago.    Chicken  and  turkey  price  relationships  also  v/crc  m.orc  fo-vorable 
than  a  year  ago  or  the  10-year  average. 
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WHITER  V.'HE/i.T 


:  Acreage.  s_eoded_  _  lYi^eld_p£r_se.eded  acre_  i_  Produc.ti.on  

State  ;Crops.of :Crop  of:Crop  of:Average:  : Indicated  :Avcragc:  :Ind,Apr 
 :_193.^43l  1944_  l  1945_  11934-431  _1944  _:Apr,l,  1945ll934-43l  1944_a,^1945 


Thousand  acrep 


H.Y. 
N.J. 
Pa, 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill, 

Mich, 

Wis, 

Mirm,. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

S.Dak, 

Ne"br, 

Kans, 

Del. 

Md.- 

Va.. 

N.C. 

s.c, 

Ga» 

Ky*.  ■ 
Tenn^ 
Ala, 

Ark, 

Okla, 

Tex, 

Mont, 

Idaho 

^•fyo.'  . 

Colo, 

IT.Mex, 

Ariz» 

Utah 

llev, ' 

Wash, 

Or  eg, 

Calif,_ 

U,  S._  _^  ] 

1/  ahort« 


29c 


36 
67 
945 
2,092 
1,656 
1,942 
812 
42 
198 
393 
2,031 
210 
3,552 
13,506 
75 
400 
585 
'  .  149 
514 
212 
200 
478 
441 
9 

•   1/  10 

74 
4,827 
4,426 
1,160 

671 

138 

■  1,172 

347 
39 
187 
4 

■  1,344 

714 

 ^844 

•time  average. 


366 
75 
931 
2,058 
1,332 
1,339 
969 
36 
164 
151 
1,714 
290 
3,611 
13,097 
68 
401 
574 
113 
613 
290 
243 
512 
491 
18 
25 
65 
5,206 
4,450 
1,4-19 
670 


165 
1,420 
3l0 
26 
224 
5 

1,502 
780 
_  _595 
46 , 349' 


373 
90 
950 
2,284 
1,6S5 
1,446 
979 
35 
110 
146 
1,800 
270 
3,828 
13,521 
71 
413 
574 
114 
539 
284 
255 
558 
511 
19 
30 
75 
5,779 
5,028 
1,521 
757 
182 
1,548 
350 
27 
233 
5 

1,742 
811 
566 


22,0 
18,3 

19,0 
19.5 
16,4 
16,7 
19,9 
16,1 
16,0 
15-2 
12,9 

7,5 
12.4 
10.2 
18..1 
18.6 
13,5 
12,4 
11,9 
10,4 

9,1 
12,3 
11.3 

9,8 
1/I8.6 

7.2 

io,.i 

7.2 

14.5 
21.4 
10,4 
10.8 
6.2 

17,2 
28.3 
21.9 
19.1 
_16,1 
12,7 


Bushels 

24,2 
18.4 
21,5 
22,7 
19,8 
18,3 
23,7 
20,4 
11,6 
14,0 
13.9 
7,2 
9,7 
14,6 
18,8 
22,  2 
19,6 
14,9 

■  14,5 
12.6 
12.2 

■  15,4 
13,7 
12,1 
17.3 

9.0 
15.5 
16.8 
17.8 
26.5 
12.8 
11.8 

9.0 
20.3 
22.7 

■  31,0 

■  26,8 
24,2 

_  _17,4 

15.5  ' 


Thousand  "bushels ' 


24,5 
20,0 
23,0 
24,0 
20,0 
18,0 
23,0 
22,0 
21.0 
21.0 
14,5 
13,0 
18.5 
17.0 
19,5 
21,0 
16,5 
14,5 
14.5 
10.0 
12,0 
15,0 
13.5 
12,5 
16.5 
8,5 
13.0 
15.0 
19,0 
23.0 
14.0 
14.0 
13,0 
22.0 
17.0 
28,0 
■  25.0 
21,0 
_19_,0_ 
17.4 


5,526 
1,218 
18,061 
40,831 

■  27,210 
32,850 
15,085 

680 
3,116 

■  5,266 
26,420 

1,480 
42,787 
133,700 
1,348 
7,455 
7,902 
1,857 
6,112 

■  2,238 
'  1,824 

5,975 

■  4,942 

87 

1/  192 
515 
48,435 
'  30,337 
"  17  ,.379 
'  14,279 
1,508 
13,126 
2^127 
844 
3,245 
111 
30,039 
13,355 
I3_j_623 
'535,994" 


8,874 
1,380 
20,108 
45 , 805 
26,380 
24,472 
22,992 
•  735 
1,904 
'2,118 
23,800 
2,079 
35,009 
191,524 
1,280 
8,905 
11,275 
"1,680 
'8,928 
3,653 
2,964 
7,902 
'5,714 
218 
432 
588 
85,914 
74,746 
25,805 
17,780 
'2,106 
16,827 
'2,795 
"  528 
5,083 
155 
40,270 
18 , 850 
10_^393 


^9,138 
■  . 1,800 
•21,850 
54,816 
'33,300 
'26,028 
22,517 
770 

■  2,310 
'  3,065 

26,100 

■  3,510 
70,818 

231,557 
1,384 
8,573 
9,471 
■■  1,553 
'  7,815 
"  2,840 
3,060 
•8,-370 
6,898 
•  238 

■  •  495 
'  .638 

'75,127 
75,420 
'  28,899 
•17,411 
•  2,548 
'21,672 
■4,550 
594 

■  3,951 

140 
45,292 
'17,031 
_10_,754 

'  8"62~  5"i5 


49,589 


754,073 
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i_  porn  for  ^rain  I  Wheat  :  Pat_s  

St ate: Ave rage;  :  rAverage:  ♦  JAverage:  : 

.  Xl93^13i.  _1944  _■  J.  _  1945_     1934^43  :_1 94 4  _:_1945  _:1934-4^:_  1944_:_1945 

Thousand  bushels •       - ' .  . 


Maine 

28 

•26r 

■  32 

'  25 

.9 

1,840 

1,^359 

1,160 

N.H. 

45 

51 

43 

r~ 

r- 

108 

76 

65 

Yt.. 

85 

40 

49 

— 

615 

451 

418 

Mass. 

124 

141 

112 

"T* 

— 

52 

51 

■  50 

R.I,' 

26 

15- 

11 

— r 

13 

8 

'     '  '7 

Conn, 

180 

. '  120" 

120" 

— 

.  49 

24 

'  27 

N.Y. 

"  2 

,205 

1,946' 

2,234 

1,732 

2,038 

2,054 

10,050" 

4,852 

10,007 

N.j. 

•  2 

,648 

■  .2,115 

2,205 

214 

212 

235' 

506" 

319 

*     "  387 

Pa,. 

18, 

284 

•  14,397- 

18,268 

3,834 

3,224 

4,260 

10,237 

5,356 

'  8,608 

Ohio 

53. 

,032 

■  •61,039- 

48,662 

6,526 

5,025 

6,085 

13,862 

9,315' 

12.,  656 

Ind, 

64, 

052 

82,650- 

70,384 

■  3,683 

1,833 

2,649 

12,269 

10,628 

'  9,42p 

111.' 

173, 

916 

'172,494' 

173,320 

3,721 

2,381 

1,478 

42,008 

37,320' 

32 , 635 

Mich, 

16, 

885 

■  15,181- 

18,766 

5,072 

3,359 

5,525 

18,275 

11,949 

16,317 

Wis, 

14, 

204 

'  20,962^ 

26,913 

713' 

874 

626  ■ 

29,023' 

37,128 
55,688' 

47,575 

Minn^ 

58, 

682 

62,453 

99,119" 

9,254 

6,663 

7,448 

57j894 

.63,944 

Iowa 

243, 

952 

280,366 

294,375 

1,556 

1,122 

607 

76,734 

75,225* 

53,380 

M9,  ] 

42, 

505 

■  51,253 

75,216 

2,943 

2,530' 

'  2,330" 

12,584 

19,665* 

12,587 

N.Dak, 

1, 

628 

1,391 

4,833 

30,950 

57,993 

77,582 

19,103 

33,334 

'41,841 

S.Dak, 

17, 

492 

22,433 

68,406 

9,830' 

13,586 

13,985 

20,512 

30,315 

42,518 

Nebr^ 

59, 

487 

"  74,076 

■  170,607 

11,377 

17,160 

7,189 

16,265 

27,954 

.14, 946 

Kans* 

14, 

272 

■  23,647- 

47,528 

23,288 

28 , 848 

30,667 

8,803 

12,804' 

d,710 

Dei, 

1, 

710 

1,188* 

1,592 

130 

60 

70 

16 

17 

23 

Md, 

6, 

642 

3,221- 

6,727 

624 

368 

712 

298 

279 

' '  ■  315 

7a, 

12, 

570 

10,412- 

13,487 

1,193 

821 

2,255 

525 

629 

845 

¥,7a* 

847 

■■  4,254' 

3,191 

413 

274 

386 

585 

544 

'  486 

N,C. 

20, 

020 

' 19,818 

24, 36? 

1,054 

814 

2,143 

934 

'717' 

.1,875 

s.c. 

9. 

583 

10,863- 

11,062 

187" 

200 

347 

1,197 

1,317 

1,958 

G-a, 

18, 

076 

19,430 

18,018 

225' 

234 

385 

824 

658 

'  1, 570 

Pla. 

2, 

186 

2,269- 

1,571 

~- 

7 

0 

16 

.  ' 

S3, 

830. 

-  ■  25,834- 

25,637 

350" 

254- 

553 

327- 

352' 

,  369 

Tfenn, 

24, 

984 

'  22,298 

23,021 

■  .  404' 

288 

806 

237 

434 

]  506 

Ala, 

19, 

507 

.  ■  21,262' 

22,502- 

.  7 

12- 

33  ■ 

275' 

472 

415 

Miss, 

17, 

007 

16,521* 

17,116 

— s.' 

11 

22 

571 

1,170 

1,812 

Ark, 

12, 

036 

'  7,982* 

11,259 

50' 

34 

71 

720 

1,095 

'  1,881 

Ija, 

7, 

•220 

.  7,640- 

5,  861 

—  • 

299' 

568' 

830 

Okla, 

6, 

472 

'  5,363- 

9,135" 

6,166' 

3,488 

6,873 

5,595 

5,270 

8',  2  71 

20 

157 

2.2 

,           J  0  *?  0 

17  1  ?T 

J-  r  ,  JLOO 

2,364 

5,980 

8 ,030 

4,562' 

7,720 

Mont, 

198 

222" 

220' 

15,901 

36,971 

26,598 

4,708 

9,856 

9,116 

Idaho  ■ 

441 

280' 

359* 

5,309 

4,657 

6,062 

2,036 

2,368 

'  2,558 

Wyo,'  „ 

273 

120' 

83- 

940' 

1,415 

1,439 

1,450 

1,617" 

.  2,419 

Colo, 

'2, 

985 

3,231 

3,767 

3,560' 

6,956 

4,975 

1,810 

2,273' 

2,944 

NeMex,. 

828 

706- 

1,482- 

314' 

.216 

796 

•164 

•  302 

336 

Ariz, 

140 

.    ■  147. 

154- 

60 

23 

32 

50- 

■  .44 

64 

Utah. 

39 

21 

24 

1,^141 

867 

2,503. 

490 

■1,021 

'  948 

Nev, 

5 

5 

6 

104 

163 

192 

52 

62 

101 

Wash, . 

113 

89 

58 

4,390 

7,233 

7,043 

2,573 

2,409 

2,164 

Oreg, 

293 

410 

345 

2,471 

3,749 

4,159 

•2,501 

3,545 

3,357 

Calif, 

385 

■400 

414 

580 

1,350 

1,871 

133 

152 

3l9 

U.S. 

995, 

279 

1,093,080 

1,339,780 

162,731 

219,679  239,083 

387,309 

4X5,576  430,477 
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Stntp 

i  ■ 

'■"oeanB 

t  1941 

1945  : 

1944  : 

1945  0 

1944  ■ 

?•  ■  1945 

Thousand 

"busnels 

Maine 

42 

25 

rr 

Yto 

40 

35 

— 

825 

698 

72 

54 

•213 

71 

3^.  J, 

33 

35 

23 

47 

1^16 

87 

Pa., . 

550 

579 

137 

140 

2^3 

148 

Ohio 

184 

86 

194 

49 

5.494 

3.818 

Indc 

252 

272 

242 

108 

4;V32 

4,16:? 

111^, ' 

'547 

225 

91 

75 

11  .,974 

8,5.68, 

I-!;lc:h.^ 

1,074 

1,287 

247 

285 

'702 

399 

V/iso 

2  887 

1,670 

469 

390 

5.':- 9 

368 

Minric 

7..  951 

4,998 

492 

293 

797 

'781 

lov/a 

214 

65 

62 

38 

9,6,'^^8 

5.1110. 

Mo  •> 

367 

342 

54 

50 

1,  1?8 

li.2'^3 

2i,e'i0 

24. GO 6 

1,525 

948 

■  19 

.  .  14 

,  34 

13^734 

12,517 

2,192 

1,5?8 

■  89 

11-  167 

3  c  839 

1,566 

1,171 

151 

.48 

Kans» 

3,730 

4.735- 

257 

168 

394 

431 

Lei. 

37 

38 

5 

14 

190 

.  17.8 

Mdl 

245 

348 

22 

13 

172 

.  155 

"Vao 

236 

489 

34 

102 

296 

.  236 

V/,7a. 

69 

43 

9 

8 

14 

,  6 

i'.C, 

111 

211 

16 

52 

948 

617 

S.C, 

7 

14 

6 

16 

29 

21 

Ga. 

9 

20 

6 

12 

28 

.  24- 

Ky. . 

224 

270 

5 

22 

197 

.195 

Tenn^ 

173 

223 

15 

25 

199 

;L46 

Ala, 

14 

20 

121 

75 

Miss. 

18 

33 

334 

275 

Ark. 

14 

26 

380 

506 

La. 

MM 

«^ 

123 

.  87 

Okla, 

562 

1,077 

90 

243. 

■25 

12 

Tex,  ■ 

368 

1,401 

14 

14- 

•  21 

.  .1 

Mont, 

7,184 

6,842 

235 

242.. 

Idaho 

3,397 

4,328- 

24 

24. 

wyo. 

1,159 

1,202 

96 

51 

Colo, 

5,461 

5,994 

410 

176 

ITpMex, 

87 

269 

16 

14 

Ariz, 

113 

337 

Utah. 

2,271 

2,182 

.9 

43 

Nev,  _ 

156 

265 

V/ash, , 

1,872 

1,796 

62 

31 

Oreg, 

2,095 

1,428 

184 

158- 

Calif, 

1,455 

1,600 

9 

8. 

U.S. 

92,424 

86,560 

8,890 

5,673 

39,876 

27,852 

-  15  ~ 


u  N !  "T  s:  D 


Crop  .Re:porx 

as  of 
April.l,...1945  


STATES   DEIPAR  r  M  E.NT   OF  ACSRIC 

BUREAU    OF    A3R  ICU  l-TU  RAL.  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


U  L-T  U  RE 

Washington,  D.  0. , 
Ap.r.ll...lO,...Jl245  


Bye 

!  Pasture 

State 

:         Condition  April  1 

:  Average  ;  ; 

:  1934-43  :     1944      :  1945 

:              Condition  A^^ril  1 

I    Average    :  : 

:     1934-43    :      1944        :  1945 

P  e  r  c  e  n  t 


Maine 

87 

91 

OO 

IT.H. 

87 

83 

9fl 

^O 

vt. 

•■MM 

92 

95 

99 

Mass, 

91 

93 

^  9 

MM 

80 

88 

Q7 

Conn# 

MM 

88 

84 

85 

82 

94 

82 

82 

11,  j. 

88 

88 

OA 

82 

83  ■ 

90 

Pa, 

84 

77 

81 

80 

Ohio 

84 

84 

98 

78 

81 

on: 

Ind. 

83 

87 

97 

77 

81 

Ill/ 

86 

91 

97 

79 

85 

Q7 

Mich, 

84 

82 

80 

83 

yo 

Wis, 

87 

77 

97 

84 

86 

Minn, 

81 

73 

9? 

77 

82 

QQ 

oy 

loxira 

87 

86 

82 

90 

y  0 

Mo,  " 

78 

87 

QP 

72 

81 

QO 

rT.  Dak, 

66 

66 

oo 

■61 

78 

OD 

S.Dak, 

68 

77 

90 

60 

84 

yu 

ITelDr, 

.  73 

71 

64 

78 

on 

Kans, 

76 

80 

64 

84 

95 

Dei, 

87 

92 

Q'X 

80 

81 

no 

Md, 

86 

87 

QO 

78 

76 

90 

Ya, 

82 

90 

RP 

OO 

76 

83 

yo 

¥,7a. 

82 

87 

QP 

75 

77 

QQ 
OO 

IJ.C, 

83 

87 

O  J 

78 

84 

yu 

s,c. 

76 

80 

OO 

64 

74 

OO 

so 

Ga, 

78 

83 

70 

78 

QO 
0(0. 

Pla, 

72 

83 

'0 

Kv- 

81 

92 

7*^ 

78 

94 

8fi 

•9V 

9Q 

72 

83 

91 

Ala, 

'•  ■ 

69 

■  79 

M"l  Q  - 
i  i  J-  O  o  , 

77 

81 

Airk, 

70 

75 

ry 

■La 

72 

78 

o4 

Okla, 

.73 

79 

88 

64' 

78 

85 

Tex,  " 

.72 

83 

84 

69 

"82 

88 

Mont, 

-  80 

73 

84 

74' 

80 

83 

Idaho 

93 

■  85 

-  91 

85 

81 

91 

¥yo,' . 

..  .72 

82 

77 

75 

80 

85 

Colo, 

...  70 

65 

86 

71 

79 

83 

IT.Mex, 

66 

88 

71 

73 

78 

Ariz, 

88 

B5 

87 

Utah. 

88 

87 

84 

83 

.87 

Nev, . 

82 

86 

90 

Wash, ^ 

88 

82 

94 

80 

78 

82 

Oreg, 

90 

80 

90 

81 

77 

80 

Calif, 

l/89 

79 

76 

85 

57 

85 

u.s. 

76 

79 

91 

75 

81 

1./  Short—time  average, 


~  16  - 


Crop  Report 

as  of 


UNITED  STATES  D£PAi=?TMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  or  AGRibu L*ru RAL  ECONOMICS           WaahingtoH,  D.  C, 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  April...  10_^._1945  

-    •.    .  3:00.  .P.H.. ...(?..  W.J 


CIMS  FRUITS 


Crop 

and 

:-  Average 

• 

• 

:  Indicated 

 —            _Sjtat^e  .  _ 

1  _1933-42_ 

_:_     19^_-  _ 

_1.  r943_ 

_  J_  _  1944  

Thousand  boxes 

0HA1TG33:  • 

  ■• ' 

California,  all 

41,514 

44,329 

'51,966 

57,698 

Navels  and  misc.  2/ 

•  16,561 

•  14,241 

■  21,071 

^  21,500 

Valencias 

■  24,854 

•  30,088 

'  30,895 

36,198 

Florida,  all 

23,890 

*  37,200 

•  46,200 

43,500 

Early  and  midseason 

•  13,815 

.  •  19,100 

25,300 

\  22,000 

Valencias 

«  10,075 

'  18,100 

'  20,400 

'  21,500 

Texas,  all  2/ 

1,852 

^  2,550 

3,550 

4,000 

Arizona,  aUL  2/ 

408 

730 

'  1,100 

1,220 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

273 

340- 

■   ■■  ■      -240  ■ 

'  -370 

■__67,937 

2,620 
70,557 


85,149  103,056  106_^788 

.  4,200         ' •  3,600  '  3,900 

.89,349-    .      106,656  110,688 


TAITC-5RI1ISS: 

Florida 
ALL  0?ulITG5S  MTD  TAIIGERIIIES ; 

^  _  ^  I^Sl^^^^L  

&HAPSFRUIT; 
Florida,  all 

Seedless 

Other 
Texas,  all 
Arizona,  ail 
California,  all 

Desert  Valleys 
Other 


 4  S  t  a  t  e_s_^ 

Lg^OlIS; 

California  3/ 
LIMBS; 

Florida  3/ 


18,060 
6,295 
11,765 
10,392 
2,222 
2,184 

■  973 
-  1,211 


■27,300 
10,300 
■17,000 
'17,510 

♦  2,600 

•  3,071 

'  1,254 
■  1,817 


'31,000 
'14,000 
17,000 
■17,710 
4,080 
3,189 

1,198 
•  '  1,991 


23,100 
8,500 

'14,500 

21,000 
3,800 

'  3,291 

1,316 

. 1,975 


32,£5£  ^1.^1^  ^1*272.  

-10,970  14,940  11,038  13,321 

93  ■  ,     190      .    .    .•    .250 .  ■-   ■  320 


1/  Relates  to  crop  from  "bloom  of  y.ear  shovm;  except  fcr Florida  limes',  the  'bloom  aild  harvest  of 
miich  are  mainly  during  the  following  year.    In  California  the  picking  season  usually  extends 
from  about  Octoher  1  to  December  31  of  the  f ollo\in.ng  year.     In  other.  States  the  season  "begins 
about  October  Ij  except  for  Florida  limes,  hsirvest  of  v^ich  usually  starts  about  April  1.  For' 
some  States  in  certain  years-,  production  includes  som'e  quantities  donated  to  charity, unharvestcdj 
and/or  eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions,     2^  includes  smeili  quantities  of "  tangerines. 
Z/  Net  content  o'f  box  varies.     In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate' average  for  oranges  is 
77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65' lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other 
areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States j  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb,, 
California. lemons,  79  lb,;  Florida  .limes,  80  lb,       .  •  " 

■  ■  e;xRXt  potatoes  1/ 


PE^VCHES 
Condition  I^rXX  i 


Condition  ilpxii  1  


state 

:  Average 

•  • 
m  9 

•  • 

:  Average 

•  • 

I_l£34-43_ 

.J-  i942_  i 

1943 

:      1944  !  , 

i945_ 

:_ll31-43_ 

.:_  1944_ 

19^5_ 

Percent 

Percent- 

76 

81 

65 

89 

92 

80  . 

66 

90 

s.c. 

70 

81 

47 

85 

90 

73  . 

.     58  . 

81 

Ga, 

70 

80 

52 

72 

85 

74  . 

.  7.0  . 

78 

Fla, 

69 

76 

64 

77 

75 

74  .,  . 

..  .  85 

81 

jasL, 

69  " 

76 

52 

61 

87 

76 

79  • 

86 

Miss. 

70 

79 

59 

72 

61 

.  74 

75 

70 

Ark,. 

•65 

■  70 

23 

64 

84 

77 

•  66 

61 

72 

77  . 

53 

71 

80 

78 

75 

78 

1^,^63 

75 

30 

50 

80 

80 

73 

69 

Tex, 

^^^^^ 

70 

44 

63 

85 

73 

63 

71 

^-^^alil. 

90 

89 

92  • 

11  States  _7a  ^  - 
if  Includes  all  Iri 

77  - 

48 

73  • 

46 

)f  e  "Sep 

_  77  

73  

80  

sb.  Cvj^^it-e)  potatoes  for  haxvest'.bef c 

t^ber  1  in 

States  listed. 

UNITED   STATclS   D  E  P  A  RT  M  £  N  T   OF"   AG      C  U  L.T  U  R 

Orop    Report  bureau  ok  agricultuhal.  economics  ?vashinc^t6n,  D.  C, 

as  of      .    .  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD'  %).ril..lO,-.iad5  

 '  _  ,  

MI-IE' PRODUCED- Aim.  "GRAIN"  " 'PSD  PER  MILK  COV^  IIT  HERI)S  ISPT  BY- RSPORTSRS  l/ 

State         Hiik^roduced  ^ev  milk  cow  2j.  _  _  ■  j^Gralnjl;  fed  p.er  nilk  covr  s7  

and-     :  April .-1  av-,i      April  1,-:    April  1,-      :  April  1,        :         April  1, 

Divis.io.n_:_  1934i:42.  _  1  :1944  _1945   _  JL944  i.  _  _  _19.4:^  

Pounds  Pounds 

Me^'                -13,2               14,0               -15,6  5,9  -6,0 

17.H,_               14,9               -16,0               -17.1  5,9  5,7 

Yt,  .              -15,2               -16,1                16,6  ■    6,0  5,9 

Mass.              '18,3               -17,5               -17,6  ■    7.0  6,9 

Conn.               17,5           -     18,0                18.6  6,3                  -  6,4 

N.Y.                18,5               .18,7                20.0           .  6,4  6,7 

H.  J.  .             -20,4               .20.0                21,0  ■    8,6  8,4 
Pa^                 -.12^5  .  _  a7^7_  ^18.6                         7,1  Z.5  _ 

I.  Atl,  ^lf3.H   ^7^89  I  ^  ^  _18,95  ^  6^6   6^8  ;  

Ohip  ■  15,1  ~  ''  l5.2  16.6  ,  6.6  "  '"6,3"' 
Ind..-        ■       13,8    -            14,0 15;0  - 6^2 6,4  . 

Ill,  15,1  16,1  17.2  7,5  7.1 

Mich.      .        17,8  17.3  ■19.4  '    5,6    ..  6.6  ■ 

lis..  ^12,2  18j^7  ^19,5  6,0  _J  _  _        _  6,7'.;^'.^^  _ 

I.I.Gent^.  _  JL6,42   _  16*.97  ^1Z.97_  .  _  £,3  •  _         _  6,6'_  /.-^  _ 

Minn.  .  17,8      "         18.5  19,1  5,3  6.0  ' 

lov/a  .  15,2  16^5  16,4  7,9  7,5 

Mo.  '  9,4  -10,2  11.2  •    5,1  5,2 

N.Dak.  12,9  13.3  14,5  '    4,8  5,2 

S.Dalc.  11,3  12,1  12,6  .  ,,  '  .  4,2  4.4 

Netr,       .        13,6  14,2  14,7  *   5,4  5.3 

Kans^t  ^14,5  14^1  ^15,7  ^  _5,3  5,3  

l.N.Cent.^  _  -lii«9l  144.58  _  ~  15,27  .  5,7  5,8  

Md.  .  14,5  15,1  16,1  -   7,0  6,8 

7a,.  10,1  11,4  12,3  .5,0  4,8 

W.Ya,  9,0  '9,4  10.1  4,0  3,8  : 

N.C.  10,5       .  10,9  11.5  4,9  4,9 

S,C.  .  "9,8  10,8  10,2  4,1  3,7 

Ga^^  £,2  8^3  8,8  3,5  3,6  

S.Atl._  ^10,23,  io*.83-  Z  _li»49  4,6  4,5  

Ky.  ^  9,9      "  9,8  11.8  5,1  4,9 

Tenn,  9,1  10,7  10,9  4,9   ,  4,5 

Ala,        •    .      8,0  8,6-  9,3  4,1  3,7 

Miss-,  6,6  7,0  7,5  3.6  3,2 

Ark,  7,8  7,6  7,5  "  3,0  3,4 

Okla,  .  10,4  10,8  .  11,3  4,2  4,2 

Tex._  •  8., 7  ^  _8.^5_  8,6  3,6  .  3,5  

S.Cent.  8,93"*  ''9^26''.  9.78    '  4.0  _  3.8  


Mont.  13,2  13,8 

Idoiio  ■  16,8  ■  17,8 

Vfyo..  •  12,2  15,1 

Colo,  14,3  :  14,8 


15,3  3,8  4,0 

17.1  3,6  "  ■  3,8 
14,6                       3,3  .  2,9 

15.2  5,6  ■  4,3 
Wash,.  •  17,4  ■  ■  18,0  "  18.6  6,0  '  6,-3 
Oreg,               16,2                15,6                16.4                      4,4  4.6 

Calif.  20,0  19.,.6;  ^20.2  4,6  .  4,8  ' 

Wes.t.t  l£.i20_  174.04  18,05  4.6  4.7  

U.S.  ^13. 92  ~  _  144.47  ZZ  15,27  5*45  5.54_  

1/  Pigures  for  ITew  England  States  and  New_ Jersey  are  "based  on  comlDined  returns  from, 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.  Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.S.  are. 
"based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.  The  regional  averages  are  "based  in  part, 
on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  sho'^  separately,  2/  Averages  reprc^ 
sent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  "by  reporters  dividodJ^>-f]^^^ 
total  num"bcr  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  those  herds.  3/  Averagf^:r  per  cov^  com- 
puted from  reported  "Pounds  of  grain,"-raillf oeds, "'.Ind  .conddntr^s^^"  ^06.  yesterday  to 
milk  cows  on  your  farm  (or  ranch)."       —  18  •  _b*   '    '  . 


UNITED   SrATElS   D  E.  P  A  nJT  ivl  £  N  T   OF   AQ  Rl  C  U  L-T  U  Re. 

^    ^r-,  r-.^r^->-  BUREAU  o A cs R I o u uT u R A i_  EcoNOTvitcs  Wai^hington ,  y.  C, 

a,G  of  C^OP  RELPORTINO  BOARD 

%>ril  1,  1945 

MARCH  EGG  PHOPUCTION 


April  10,  1945 
■3:00'P*n,'"CB.V/,T.)" 


State  : 
and  X 
Divis.ion!. 

Me,' 
IT.H. 
Vt,. 

Mass^ 

Conn, 
N.Y. 
IT.J. 
Pa. 


ITumber  of  layers  on 
__hand  during_March_ 

__1944   :  1945  _ 

Thousands 


Sggs  per 

 100_layers.  

_1944  _  1  1945 

Number 

872 


ZJDuT ing^  March 
":_194i  1  1945_ 

Mi 


Tot.al  eg£s_^rcduc.e^  _ 
:__194^  _:_19.45  _  ■ 


2,265  2,104  1,872  1,897 

2^010  1,992  1,922  1,838 

1,042  950  1,857  1,965 

5,255  4,919  1,925  2,000 

450  418  1,903  1,972 

2,805  2,480  1,851  1,872 

13,266  11,928  1,736  1,786 

6,646  5,864  1,668  1,742 

18,482  16,176  1,680  1,751 


43 

39 
19 

101 
9 
52 
230 
111 
310 


.40 

38 
19 
98 
8 
46 
213 
102 
285 


llions 

119 


110 
103 
52 
276 
22 
137 
572 
279 

 730 

>.  2,477  _  _2i281^ 
840  779 
620  548 
838  760 
498  465 
  692   ^552 

_  3,488  _  _3^204 
1,096  l7076 


109 
53 
284 
23 
140 
645 
297 
807 


N.Atl._ 

Ohio 

Ind, 

111. 

Mich, 

v:is. 


_52,221 
20,420 
14,666 
22,171 
12,084 
16,831 


46_^83l_ 

18,469~ 

13,476 

19,987 

11,402 

15.564 


lj_748_ 
'1,624" 
1,683 
1,544 
1,562 
1.525 


1,813 
1,751 
1,798 
1,662 
1,699 
1,606 


_913_ 
"332" 

247 
342 
189 
257 


_849_ 
'325' 
242 

332 
194 
250 


E.H.Cent, 
Minn. 

Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Dak, 
S.Dale, 
Nebr, 

Kansji.  

V^.N.Cent. 

Del. 

Md, 

Va. 

V/.Va. 

N.C. 

s.c, 

Ga. 

ria.  

S.Atl,_  „ 

Ey.. 

Tenn, 
Ala, 
Miss, 
Ark, 

Dkla, 

Tex.  

S.Centj.  _ 
Mont, 
Idaho 
Vyo,'  . 
Colo, 
H.Mex, 
Ariz, 
Utah. 
Nev, 


~8i,172  _ 
25,682  " 
34,100 
23,362 
5,702 
9,439 
15,652 
_li,249  . 
130,586  _ 
930  ' 
3,230 
8,214 

•  3,968 
10,604 

3,866 
5,833 
1,234  . 
_39 , 379.  , 
"10, 783  ' 
10,566 

•  7,169 
7,308 
8,078 
4,324 

12,898 
,  -.311, 1,60 
,  Z9r,P86 
2,017 
2,436 
828 
3,972 


—38,0,52 
A37.,795. 


_  78_^898_ 
~  25,068 
31,265 
21,058 
5,426 
8,504 
14,752 
_  15j.404_ 
_121_^478_ 
836 
3,074 
7,637 
3,192 
9,648 
3,688 
5,216 
_  _la.5l0_ 
_  35.,.801_ 
9,414' 
9,417 
5,834 
6,643 
5,834 
3,852 
11,540 
_  25^949_ 
_  79^453_ 
1,860" 
1,781 
657 
3,293 
956 
445 
2,356 
271 
5,532 
3,090 
_  134.6  71_ 
i34.912_ 
_:596^403 


_1^586__ 
1,587" 
1,507 
1,609 
1,299 
1,324 
1,525 
-l4.637_ 
_1^538_ 
1,724~ 
1,593 
1,538 
1,569 
1,283 
1,274 
1,246 
_lj.525_ 
_1jl399_ 
1,556 
1,479 
1,314 
1,234 
1,355 
1,290 
1,680 
_lj.5l9, 
-1^477' 
1,376 
1,550 
1,410 
1,463 
1,451 
1,779 
1,593 
1,550 
1,739 
1,751 

-l^fl-SBl. 
>.1.«558. 


1,574 
1,637 
1,752 
1,438 
1,507 
1,705 
_  1,211 

ifi^s 

1,'?'92 
•  1,699 
1,714 
1,708 
1,414 
1,324 
1,314 

_  1,584 

-  1.520 
1,593 
1,559 
1,401 
1,246 
1,389 
1,277 
1,720 
1»606 

I  1? 546 
1,531 
1,680 
1,482 
1,593 
1,550 
1,674 
1,596 
1,643 
1,733 
1,773 
1,717 
1.681 

_  1,554 

19  - 


lji_357_ 
408" 
514 
375 
74 
125 
239 
_224. 
_2_j_010_ 

'  "  is" 

51 
126 

62 
135 

49 

85 

-  _  26. 
551 
'I68 

156 
94 
90 
109 
56 
217 
-458. 
1I348 
28 
38 
12 
58 
18 
9 
40 
4 
100 
56 

-  -259. 

-  -632. 


l_j_343 
420* 
512 
369 
78 
128 
252 
_  _264 
'2^023 
15 
52 
131 
55 
136 
49 
•  82 
_  _  24 
_544, 
158 
147 
82 
83 
95 
49 
198 
.  -417 
"l*.229 
28 
30 
10 
52 
15 
7 
38 
4 
96 
55 

-  -235 
_  _570. 
5^558 


1,275 

894 
185 
300 
593 
_  6  7g  _ 
5,013 
38 
125 
302 
147 
296 
105 
135 

 53  _ 

262 
383 
349 
196 
181 
209 
109 
492 
955 


1,214 
793 
172 
284 
590 
_  _609. 
4^738 
36 
121 
301 
121 
293 
101 
175 
_  _  55 
u2(24 
345 
312 
173 
168 
183 
99 
451 
904 


:29        2,885  _  ^^.635 


69 
94 
29 
136 
42 
22 
95 
10 
254 
142 
574 


56 
77 
23 
118 
35 
18 
98 
10 
263 
140 
580 


_  1,578   I4.428 

-16,703  _  15^490 
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,   U.  S.-  QUimTERtY-FARM  - 

STOCKS.  OF  BARLEj  A2ID  RYE  I 

*  t 

Farm'  stacks  of  barley  and  rye,  estimated  as  of  the  regular  quarterly 
dates  for  the  crop  years  1939  to  1944,  are  presented  for  the  United  States 
in  tables  below.  This  series  for  the  United  States  is  here  published  in  its 
entirety  for  the  first  time.  The  estimates  for  dates'  since  July  1,  1943 
have  appeared  in  the  report  entitled  "Stocks  of  Grain,"  released' regularly 
on  the  28th  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July,  and '  subsequent  estimates 
will  be  continued  in  that  report.  'These  data 'are  not  available  by  States, 
except  those  for  April  1,  1944  and  April  1,  1945,  shown  for  the  first  time 
elsewhere  in  this  publication. 

Previous  estimates  of  farm  stocks  of  barley  and '-rye  have  been  pub-  ■ 
lished,  by  States  and  .for  th.e  ..United  States,  only  as  of  Decem.ber  1  and  June 
1    of  each  crop  year.     Those  estimates  are  now  being  supplemented  vath 
ciirrent  data  for  the  April  1  quarterly  date;  those  for  October  1  Avill  appear 
in  the  regular  report  as  of  that  date. 


BARLEY:     Stocks  on  Farms,  United  States,  1933-44 
Stocks  on  farms 


Year 


beginning 

October 

:       October  1 
1,000  bu. 

January  1 
1,000  bu. 

:        Apr  i  1  1 
1,000  bu. 

:         July  1 
1,000  bu. 

1933 

66,000 

21,200 

1934 

37,000 

12,000 

1935 

166,000 

:  54,300 

1936 

55 , 000 

17,200 

1937 

86,000 

27,600 

1938 

137,000 

.  45,000 

1939 

201,000 

134,300 

'  80,00.0 

43,200  - 

1940 

232,000' 

168,900 

. ■ 102, SOQ 

, 55,200 

1941 

278,000 

195,300 

118,000 

.  66,350 

1942 

330,000 

234,500 

144,00p 

81,000 

1943 

246,000 

152,800 

•,  92,424 

. 48,500 

1944 

183,353  • 

135,200 

86,660 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


RYE:  Stocks 

31,000 
31,500 
36,000 
45,000 
23,000 
16,314 


on  Farms,  United  States,  1939-44 
'21,000 


24,500 
23,000 
33,400 
14,100 
10,700 


14,500 
19,000 
17,000 
24,000 
8,69ii 


-  20  - 


10, 100 
13,100 
12,600 
15,300 
■&jOOO' 
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CROP 


ACREAQE  SEEDED  l/ 


Cro-Ds  of]  Crop  of  |  Crop  of 
1934-4o  I     1944   j  1945 


Winter 
wheat 

Rye 


46,757 
6,291 


1.000  acres 
46,349' 


4,701 


ACREAGE  EOR  HARVEST 


Crops  of  I  Crop  of 
1  Q.'^4-43  1944 


Crop  of 
1945 


1,000  acres' 


PERCSHT  HOT  HARVESTED 
for  GRAIII 


Crops  of 
1934-43 


17.3 
46.5 


Crop  of 
1944 


Percent 


12.2 
52.1 


CrOD  of 
1945 


YIELD  PlH-lR  HARVESTED  ACRE 


PRODUCT I OH 


Average  ] 
1934-43 

1944  [ 

Indicated 
4ay  1.1945 

Bushel s 

'Vinter  wheat 
■:^e 

15.3  1 

11,9  j 

18.8 
11.5 

COIIDI 

TIOH  I-'IAY  1 

Percent  i 

Oats  2/ 
Tame  nay 
Pasture 

Sarly  potatoes  £ 

Peaches  2/ 

68  i 
79  1 
75  1 
1/  77 

53 

74 
83 
79 
71 
43 

I 

1 

Citrus  fruits: 
Oranges  and 

Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Ler.ons 

** 

1 

1  — 
t 

 1 

Average 
1934-43 


1944 


'  Indicated 
May  1.  1945 


1,000  bu^ 


585,994 
41,434 


764,073 
"25,872 


3y'l5,762 


Average 
1933-42  4/  i 


1943  4/ 


Indicated 
1944  4/ 


HAY  STOCKS  Oil  FARIAS  I4AY  1 


All  hay 


Averai?e  1954-45 


Per- 
cent  5/ 


12.7 


1,000  tons 


11,038 


1944 


Per- 

cent  5/ 


10.3 


1,000  tons 


10,276 


1945 


Per  - 

cent  5/ 


1,000  tons 


l/  Acreage  for  all  purposes. 

2/  10  Southern  States;  California  also  included  for  Early  Potatoes. 
3/  Includes  some  q-aantities  not  harvested, 
4/  Relates  to  crop  fiom  bloom' of  year  shown, 
"5^/  Percent  of  previous  year' s  crop. 
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